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A 
FORTNIGHTLY 
REVIEW 


HE Disarmament Commission’s Subcommittee is 

meeting in London, the International Law Commis- 
sion in Paris, and Geneva is the site of the nineteen-delega- 
tion conference on Korea as well as of the World Health 
Assembly and the International Labor Conference. Head- 
quarters is currently the scene of the International Con- 
ference on Tourism and the Trusteeship Council’s Stand- 
ing Committee on Petitions. The Security Council. 
through May 24, had still not opened debate on the 
Israeli-Lebanese complaints. 

Among the petitions to the Trusteeship Council, which 
opens its session on June 2 at Headquarters, is one 
from one hundred of the Marshallese People, asking an 
immediate end to all experiments with hydrogen and 
atomic weapons in the area of the Marshall Islands, part 
of the United Nations Pacific Trust Territory adminis- 
tered bythe United States, The petitioners report that 
inhabitants of two atolls, Rongelab and Uterik, are suffer- 
ing in various degrees from “lowering of the blood count, 
burns, nausea and the falling off of hair from the head.” 
Stressing that the petition should not be miscon- 
strued as a “repudiation of the United States as 
our governing agency for the United Nations” the peti- 
tioners state that, apart from this complaint, they have 
found the American administration “by far the most 
agreeable in our memory.” 

Ambassador Henry Cabot Lodge, Jr. of the United 
States, said that the United States government considers 
the request and suggestions of the petitioners “both rea- 
sonable and helpful.” The “restraint and moderation with 
which they have been presented evokes admiration and 
sympathy,” he said. 

“I can assure them, as well as members of the United 
Nations, that the suthorities in charge are doing every- 
thing humanly possible to take care of everyone who 
was in the afea aifected by the unexpected falling of 
radioactive maicrials caused by a shift in the wind dur- 
ing the March | test,” Mr. Lodge said. “I am informed 
that there is no medical reason to expect any permanent 
after effects on their general health due to the falling of 
radioactive materials.” 


In London, representatives of the United States, Great 
Britain, Canada, France and the Soviet Union began 
talks in an attempt to reach agreement on the inter- 
national control of hydrogen and atomic weapons and 
general disarmament. 

The representatives are sitting as a Subcommittee of 
the Disarmament Commission, to which they were in- 
structed to report by July 15. Their broad function, as 
defined in a resolution of the General Assembly, is to 
“seek in private an acceptable solution” of the disarma- 
ment problem. 

Selwyn Lloyd, British Minister of State for Foreign 
Affairs and head of his country’s delegation, presided at 
: the brief opening formalities, Other members 
Disarmament OF the Subcommittee are: Lester B Pearson, 
Canada; Jules Moch, France; Yakov A. Malik, the 
U.S.S.R. and Moorehead Patterson, the United States. 


Petition 
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At the first part of the meeting, which was public, Mr. 
Lloyd said in part: 

“In extending an informal welcome it would not be 
proper for me to embark on remarks relating to the 
substance of our problems, but I am certain that we all 
share the earnest hope that We may as a result of these 
discussions, be able to make progress in the field of dis- 
armament. I think we all share the belief that, unless we 
can devise a system of mutually agreed and supervised 
comprehensive disarmament, there is no hope for lasting 
peace in the world. I think that we shall all approach our 
deliberations in that spirit and I hope, indeed, we may do 
something to assuage the fears which extend so far and 
wide throughout the world today.” 

The meetings are continuing in private. 

With the exception of Luxembourg, all of the nineteen 
delegations represented at the conference on Korea at 
Geneva had by May 14 spoken in the general debate. 
The Soviet Union and the People’s Republic of China 
have supported the plan put forward by the People’s 
Democratic Republic of Korea for all-Korean elections 
with no form of foreign supervision. They maintain in 
particular that Asian problems can and must be settled 
by the peoples of Asia themselves. 

Other Foreign Ministers, such as Mr. Pyun, of the 

Republic of Korea, have pointed out that 
Korean Conference four elections have already been held in 
the southern part of the country under close United Na- 
tions supervision and they have appealed to Mr. Nam II 
to allow the same procedure in the northern part of the 
territory. 

Several speakers drew attention to the fact that North 
Korea contains only one-seventh of the Korean popula- 
tion whereas Mr, Nam II’s proposal would allow them 
equality with the remaining six-sevenths. No genuinely 
free election could be held without United Nations super- 
vision, said several Ministers, in a country torn by such 
recent and bitter conflict. 

Debate in the Security Council on the Isareli-Jordanian 
complaints has been held up pending clarification of 
Jordan’s position. Israel contends that Jordan, a non- 
Member state, must accept in advance the obligations of 
pacific settlement before the Council can become seized 
of its complaint. The position of Lebanon, which brought 
the complaint on behalf of Jordan, has not 
been presented, The Council meeting set 
for May 12 was adjourned to permit delegations to study 
the question and to consult their governments. A meet- 
ing set for May 18 was postponed to a later unannounced 
date. 

Charles Vaille, of France, the Chairman, reviewing the 
work of the Narcotics Commission’s ninth session, which 
ended on May 14, emphasized that the establishment of 
the Committee on Seizures was an innovation which had 
proved a success. Among other achievements, 
the Chairman pointed to several important de- 
cisions made on the Single Convention, especially through 
the adoption of penal provisions. 

In the field of social medicine, Mr. Vaille stressed a 

(Continued on page 429) 
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The Emperor of Ethiopia addressing League of Nations Assembly, 1936. 


Haile Selassie I Pays Visit 


Role of Ethiopia, Strong Exponent of Collective Security, in United Nations Affairs. 


S Haile Selassie I, Emperor of Ethiopia, began his 
speech to the League of Nations Assembly in 
Geneva on June 30, 1936, whistles and catcalls flood- 
ed down from the press gallery. The demonstration, 
unprecedented in League history, came from a group 
of Italian journalists and underscored Mussolini’s ar- 
rogant claim that Selassie, having been driven from his 
country by force of arms, no longer spoke as the head 
of a member state. 

Cheers for the quiet man rose to the boos. Swiss 
police removed the demonstrators. Speaking in Am- 
haric, the Emperor reviewed the brutal, aggressive 
attacks by Il Duce’s forces that had overwhelmed his 
people. 

“Diffusers were installed at the edges of airplanes 
to vaporize a fine mortal rain over the vastly extended 
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territories,” he said. “By groups of nine, fifteen and 
eighteen, the planes followed in this manner so that 
a continuous mist was formed by each group. From 
the end of January 1936, the soldiers, women, chil- 
dren, cattle, rivers, lakes and grass were continually 
watered by this mortal rain, so as to kill systematically 
any living thing, to poison the waters and the pastures. 
The Italian Command sent the planes to pass over 
again and again. This was their main method of war.” 

The Emperor reminded the League of the promises 
of help that had been made to him and not kept. And 
he said, “I assert that the issue before the Assembly 
today is a much wider one. It is not merely a question 
of collective security, of the very existence of the 
League, of the trust placed by states in international 
treaties, of the value of promises made to small states 
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that their integrity and their independence shall be re- 
spected and assured.” 

“T ask the fifty-two nations.” he said later, “not to for- 
get all about the principle on which they began. I regard 
it as impossible that fifty-two nations can be defied by 
one aggressor.” 

On June 1, 1954—eighteen years later—Haile Selassie I 
is paying a visit to United Nations Headquarters as Chief 
of State of a Charter Member of this Organization. His 
visit symbolizes in numerous ways civilization’s eventual 
ascendancy over unprovoked aggression. 

His Empire now includes the federated state of Eritrea, 
a political union achieved after the free and secret elec- 
tion of a Representative Assembly under a plan drawn up 
and supervised by the United Nations. 

Three successive battalions of Ethiopian troops fought 
under the United Nations Command, which successfully 
turned back aggression in Korea. 

Ethiopia, the first state to ratify the Genocide Conven- 
tion, has adopted the Universal Declaration of Human 
Rights and signed the Conventions on the Political Rights 
of Women and on the Right of Correction. It has also 
adhered to many other conventions concluded under the 
auspices of the United Nations. 

For refugees from the Arab-Israeli war, Ethiopia has 
contributed $5,000 in cash and 400 tons of wheat. About 
175 displaced persons have been accepted from the refu- 
gee population in Europe and given the freedom to exercise 
their skills and professions without limitation or restric- 
tion. Forty hectares of land were provided for farmers. 

Ethiopia contributes to and participates in the United 
Nations Children’s Fund and is a member of the Inter- 
national Labor Organization, Food and Agriculture Or- 
ganization, International Civil Aviation Organization, 


World Health Organization, Universal Postal Union, Inter- . 


national Telecommunication Union, 
World Meteorological Organization, 
International Bank for Reconstruction 
and Development and _ International 
Monetary Fund. 


The Land 

Ethiopia’s 350,000 square miles is 
mainly high (average five to six thou- 
sand feet) plateau land, rippled with 
mountains. Only inhabitants of Tibet 
and the upper Andes breathe such rare- 
fied air. The estimated eighteen million 
Ethiopians, whom Homer long ago de- 
scribed as “the burnt-faced men,” “the 
furtherest of mankind,” are mostly 
rangy people living a tribal existence. 

The main centres of population, all 
located on the plateau, have less than 
a million inhabitants. Addis Abeba, 
the capital, (the name means “new 
flower” and for ten months of the 
year the city is hued in the changing 
colors of nearly every known variety 
of flowers), has half a million; Asmara 
has 90,000, Dessie 36,000, Diredawa 
36,000 and Massawa 27,000. 

The principal industry of the coun- 
try is agriculture, which has a high 
potential in the cool climate, rich soil 
and plentiful rainfall. The chief crops 
are wheat, corn, cotton and, for ex- 
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The Lion of Judah signs the instrument 
of ratification federating Eritrea with 
the Ethiopian Empire. 


port, coffee, barley and tobacco. Cattle, goats, sheep. 
horses, mules and camels provide food, transportation 
and excellent hides and skins. Lion, leopard, panther, 
rhinoceros, hippopotamus and crocodile abound in the 
tropical lowlands. Leopard skins from Ethiopia are in 
demand around the world, Ethiopia’s elephants, used 
two thousand years ago by the Ptolemies against the 
Asiatic elephants of Rome, are said to be the tallest in 
the world. Their tusks weigh more than 120 pounds and 
surpass the height of a tall man. Salt, evaporated from 
sea water in pans, is exported from the federated state 
of Eritrea to Japan, India and Pakistan. Eritrea has two 
match factories and two glassware factories which use 
local silica deposits. 

Tron, gold, platinum and copper have been found in 
the mountains, but development of a metals industry 
must await further training, development and experience 
in that field by Ethiopians. Recently, discovery of 
uranium was announced. 

The main valley, the Rift, part of the great Rift Valley 
which stretches across Africa from Lake Victoria in 
Uganda to the Dead Sea in Jordan, cuts the plateau into 
a large northwestern and a smaller southeastern section. 
Principal rivers are the Blue Nile, Gibe, Didersa and the 
Baro, which is the main artery of river commerce for 
western Ethiopia. Water power is a great potential. The 
Blue Nile drops 5,500 feet between its source in Lake 
Tana and its entry into the Sudan. Other waterfalls 
tumbling off the plateau could service many localities. 


Resources Development 


With a population only slightly acquainted with 
modern methods of cultivation and production, the 
Emperor and his advisers are banking heavily on careful 
planning and the advice of specialists in their program 
to make the most of their rich re- 
sources. 

As have most countries undertaking 
development programs, Ethiopia has 
borrowed money for the initial in- 
vestments in proper tools and train- 
ing for the people who will use them. 

A $5 million loan from the Inter- 
national Bank is financing foreign- 
exchange costs of road-building equiv- 
ment, materials and services. a pro- 
gram well advanced in the country. A 
loan of $1.5 million is being used for 
expansion of telephone and interna- 
tional radio communications. The Bank 
has made a $2 million loan to vrovide 
foreign exchange to the Ethionian 
Development Bank, which since Mav 
1951 has granted agricultural and in- 
dustrial loans amounting to Eth. $4.6 
million ‘equivalent to U.S. $1.8 mil- 
lion). Foreign exchange from. this 
loan is being applied to industrial 
projects, mostly for the processine 
of agricultural products, Agricultural 
loans made by the Development Bank 
have been mainly in Ethiopian dollars. 

With Ethiopia’s emphasis on agri- 
cultural developments goes a close and 
profitable relationship with the Food 
and Agriculture Organization. 

Ethiopia, which at first refused aid 
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from outside sources on the ground 
that other countries had suffered more 
severe damage during World War II, 
has been active in the Expanded Pro- 
gram. “A great deal of poverty in this 
world can be traced to ignorance and 
lack of technica] skill,” an Ethiopian 
representative said in announcing his 
country’s financial pledge for 1954. 
“And in its turn poverty creates the 
environment and _ conditions that 
hinder technical and economic prog- 
ress. The cycle can therefore only be 
broken by making a long-range effort 
such as this program of technical as- 
sistance through the United Nations.” 
Ethiopia pledged the equivalent of 
$20,000 to the Expanded Program for 
1954 bringing her total to $80,000 since 
the program was launched in 1950. 

Livestock population of the coun- 
try at present is estimated at about 
nineteen million head of cattle, eight- 
een million sheep, thirteen million 
goats and half a million camels. Hides 
and skins together now bring the coun- 
try the equivalent of 5 or 6 million 
dollars (U.S.) every year in foreign 
currencies. 

Three farmers inspect a modern scythe as part of the small tools education program C. M. Anderson, a British hides and 
in agricultural development. skins expert, whom Fao sent from 
Tanganyika, believes that with im- 
provements in the butchering, curing 
and tanning industries, Ethiopia could 
become a major country in the world’s 
hides and skins trade. During his year 
in Ethiopia, Mr. Anderson was as- 
sisted by two young Ethiopians who 
will ultimately help carry on the work 
he has started. One of them was 
awarded a year’s fellowship by FAO to 
study leather chemistry in the United 
Kingdom. 

Veterinary missions have worked on 
elimination of rinderpest and control 
of contagious pleuro-pneumonia, an- 
thrax and black leg. The organization 
is providing assistance in developing 
and expanding sheep and wool pro- 
duction, stressing management and 
breeding as well as marketing. The 
national program for improvement of 
livestock breeding receives constant 
attention from FAO. 


THE PLANTS 


Fao has introduced seeds of im- 
proved varieties and improved hand 
tools; has made a forest survey and 
helped in establishing a forest service 
to contro] exploitation of existing 
forests and reforestation of areas de- 
nuded by uncontrolled cutting. Spe- 
cialists have been provided on grow- 
ing flax, a new product for Ethiopia, 
and on home economics. The first cot- 

Laboratory technicians at Filoha Clinic, Addis Abeba, making blood tests for venereal ton gin in the country came from FAO. 
disease. Mass penicillin treatment for syphilis has been introduced in Ethiopia by the A coffee specialist from Latin 
Ministry of Public Health. America was astonished to see for the 
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first time an uncultivated coffee forest. 
Ethiopians are learning new ways of 
preparing and packing the coffee they 
grow, and fourteen new varieties have 
been sent out for utimate cultivation 
in Costa Rica, Colombia and Brazil. 
The program for cotton aims 
at both improving primitive growing 
and picking methods and spinning. 
Simultaneously, Ethiopia is emphasiz- 
ing maintenance and expansion of cot- 
ton spinning as a cottage industry, An- 
other program involves demonstrating 
and stimulating adoption of small farm 
tools and implements to improve exist- 
ing techniques of soil tillage, cultiva- 
tion and harvesting. Generally speak- 
ing, FAO advises and assists in the 
development of the agricultural econ- 
omy of the country and of improving 
government services to agriculture. 


WEATHER AND AIRCRAFT 


Related to agricultural developments 
is Ethiopia’s establishment of meteor- 
ological observation stations and train- 
ing of observers, a program assisted 
by the International Civil Aviation Or- 
ganization. Ethiopia has also become 
a member of the World Meteorological 
Organization. In addition to its value 
to agriculture, the improved meteoro- 
logical facilities will be of great value 
in the development of aircraft routes. 

In 1950, Ethiopia requested ICAO 
to provide training assistance in all 
phases of air transport operations. 
The trainees now man the airfields 
and weather stations. Few roads in the 
difficult terrain can take motor cars. 
Railroads wind slowly through moun- 
tain passes. Horses, donkeys and 
camels provide much of the trans- 
portation. Under such conditions, air 
travel as a means of speeding com- 
munications is invaluable. 


HEALTH 


While Ethiopians generally enjoy 
good health, the need for improved 
administration of public health serv- 
ices for those who are ill has been 
recognized. The World Health Organi- 
zation ‘has helped develop a_ basic 
public health administration suited to 
the needs of the country. 

There are forty-six hospitals and 150 
clinics in Ethiopia, under the Ministry 
of Public Health. A public health cen- 
tre has been established at Gondar, 
in the northern part of the plateau, 
with assistance from WHO, the United 
States and the United Nations Chil- 


Training in maintenance of aircraft is 
part of the International Civil Aviation 
Organization’s technical aid. 
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dren’s Fund. The centre runs a com- 
plement to the nurses’ training school 
established by the Ethiopian Red 
Cross. Government nurses’ training 
schools are maintained at two other 
hospitals. 


Leprosy, venereal disease and tuber- 
culosis have been subjects of WHO at- 
tention. The incidence of leprosy was 
found to be about two and four-tenths 
per cent. The report by wHOoO on its 
survey recommended better control, 
including improvement of leprosaria, 
social work and employment in the 
leprosaria, provision for children of 
lepers, improved methods of treat- 
ment and education of the public to 
the facts about leprosy. 


A combined leprosy and venereal 
disease centre is maintained at Filoha, 
in Addis Abeba. The importance of 
reduction of incidence in both these 
diseases was underlined by a thorough 
inspection tour of Filoha undertaken 
by the Emperor and Empress. 


Together with UNICEF, which paid 
for supplies, equipment and interna- 


‘The Emperor and the Empress in ceremonial reception of Eduardo Anze Matienzo, 
the United Nations Commissioner for Eritrea. 
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tional personnel, WHO has carried out 
vaccination (BCG) campaigns against 
tuberculosis. WHO has also awarded 
twenty-six fellowships in all fields of 
health to Ethiopian candidates. 


EDUCATION 


Schools and institutes of higher 
learning have helped to _ spread 
information on Ethiopia’s part in 
United Nations affairs. The Ministry 
of Education has instructed its gov- 
ernment schools to observe United 
Nations Day with a program to in- 
clude lectures on the history, essential 
aims and accomplishments of the 
United Nations and the part played 
by Ethiopia. Educators, realizing the 
importance of voluntary assistance in 
spreading the story of the United Na- 
tions, have responded generously to the 
establishment of Volunteer Educational 
Centres sponsored, serviced and guided 
by the United Nations. 

As Volunteer Educational Centres, 
since 1949, sixteen educational in- 
stitutes in Addis Abeba, Harar and 


Jimma and several elementary and 
secondary schools, have constantly dis- 
played United Nations posters, dia- 
grams and other visual] aids. Some of 
them have published articles of their 
own and have introduced the United 
Nations through the existing frame- 
work of the curricula. Others have 
translated and reproduced United Na- 
tions publications, Most of them have 
screened United Nations filmstrips to 
illustrate their talks to students and 
the public. 

The Teacher Training Department 
of the Ministry of Education alone, 
during 1953, promoted twenty-four 
lectures on the United Nations, at- 
tended by approximately 13,500 stu- 
dents and adults. 

The desire to provide his people 
with adequate education has been one 
of the guiding principles of the Em- 
peror’s administration and the basis on 
which all other improvement pro- 
grams are founded. The Emperor had 
recognized, in 1917, the need for a 
vigorous program to bring his people 
abreast of the twentieth century. By 
1935 he had laid the foundation for a 
system of state schools to carry a part 
of the burden traditionally borne by 
the church schools. He proposed pro- 
viding institutions of higher learning. 

Now, to the more than 350,000 
students in Ethiopia are available 427 
state elementary and _— secondary 
schools, 10,000 Ethiopian church 
schools and eighty-three foreign mis- 
sion schools. Teaching is in Amharic 
and English. Education absorbs about 
twelve per cent of the nation’s budget. 

The highest educational opportu- 
nity in the country is offered by The 
University College for Arts and Sci- 
ences, Imperial College of Engineers, 
Teachers Training College and Tech- 
nical Schools for Agriculture, Health, 
Mechanics and Electro Mechanics. 
The University College also provides 
three-year preparatory courses for stu- 
dents intending to go abroad to com- 
plete their education in science and 
law. 

Haile Selassie I University, the na- 
tional university now under construc- 
tion, will include a College of Liberal 
Arts, College of Law, College of Medi- 
cine and a College of Science. 

In addition to providing for local 
schooling, the government sends an 
increasing number of exceptional stu- 
dents to colleges and _ universities 
throughout the world. 


THE EMPEROR 


HE educational system, through 

which Haile Selassie I is leading 
his people out of the wilderness of 
illiteracy, marks the Emperor’s deter- 
mination to give his country a progres- 
sive administration. 

Haile Selassie I was born in 1892 
and is a descendant of the union of 
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the Queen of 
Sheba nearly three thousand years 
ago. 

The Emperor and Empress Menen, 
whom he married in 1911, have three 
surviving sons and a daughter. His 


King Solomon and 


Imperial Highness Merid Azmach 
Asfa Wosen Haile Selassie, the eldest 
son, has been proclaimed Crown 
Prince and heir to the throne. 

Ethiopia’s history is turbulent. In- 
tertribal wars were frequent, seldom 
decisive, nearly always marked by 
cruel and vengeful acts that made 
them self-perpetuating. 

The man most responsible for put- 
ting a stop to this destructive form of 
existence was Emperor Menelik II. 
(Menelik I, a legendary figure in the 
misty early history of Ethiopia, was 
born about 1,000 B.C., the son of 
King Solomon and the Queen of 
Sheba.) By 1896, Menelik II had 
achieved a unity in his country strong 
enough to turn back, at Adowa, a 
threatened conquest of his country by 
the Italians. 

Menelik II died in 1913. Revolt 
flared against the regime of his suc- 
cessor, Lej Yasu. In September 1917, 
Yasu was dethroned and his aunt, 
Zauditu, was proclaimed Empress. Ras 
Tafari Makonnen, her cousin, who 
later became Haile Selassie I, was ap- 
pointed Regent, heir to the throne and 
Ras (prince) of Rases, Yasu and his 
father fought the change but their 
army surrendered at Magdala in De- 
cember 1917. Ras Tafari was on the 
way to the title, among others, of the 
Conquering Lion of Judah. 

With order in the land, Haile Selas- 
sie I intensified efforts at moderniza- 
tion, with special attention to develop- 
ing health services and a broader edu- 
cational system, building hospitals and 
schools and recruiting doctors and 
teachers. 

The Emperor, a deeply religious 
man who begins each day with devo- 
tionals, had the solid support of the 
Christian Coptic Church. The Church’s 
influence is great, comparable to the 
ecclesiastical influence in medieval 
Europe. He was making definite prog- 
ress when the Italians struck again in 
October 1935. 

This time the Italians had too many 
weapons. After his appeal for help 
was rejected by the League in 1936, 
the Emperor took refuge in Bath, 
England. In June 1940, Italy declared 
war on Great Britain and Haile Selas- 
sie went to Khartoum under British 
protection. British and Imperial troops, 
assisted by patriotic Ethiopians, cleared 
Ethiopia of the invaders by November 
1941. The Lion of Judah returned to 
his capital in May 1942. 
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Picking up where he left off, the 
Emperor instituted broad educational 
and agricultural programs at home. 


Haile Selassie who had become 
King, or Negus, in October 1928, 
was crowned Emperor in November 
1930 and in the following July had 
given Ethiopia its first written con- 
stitution, This step transferred part of 
his authority to a Parliament and a 
judicial system and _ provided for 
modern administrative departments. 

Today, Ethiopia is a constitutional 
monarchy, under which the Emperor’s 
authority is shared by a Council of 
Ministers, a judiciary and a Parlia- 
ment with an elected Chamber of 
Deputies and an appointed Senate. The 
Parliament is now studying the draft 
of a revised Constitution which would 
extend the franchise to groups includ- 
ing women, which do not now enjoy 
it and would reinforce civil rights. 


Federation With Eritrea 


HILE Ethiopia had the basic 

beginnings of a progressive de- 
velopment program shortly after the 
return of Haile Selassie I to his throne, 
a block on easy inter-change of goods 
and materials was Ethiopia’s lack of 
an outlet to the sea. 

With Mussolini's defeat in World 
War II, the future of the former 
Italian colonies in Africa was among 
the most controversial of postwar 
problems. 

Ethiopia proposed inclusion of one 
of these colonies, Eritrea, within its 
Empire. Lying on the southern ap- 
proaches of the Red Sea’s western 
shore, Eritrea is some 45,000 square 
miles in area with a population of just 
over a million, about equally divided 
betwen Coptic Christians and Mos- 
lems. 

Two thousand years ago, Eritrea 
was ruled by the Kings of Axum. 
Along the old caravan routes to 
the Greek port of Adulis, just south 
of present-day Massawa, came gold, 
frankincense, gum, lions and fighting 
elephants. With the decline of the 
Byzantine Empire, foreign links van- 
ished and Eritrea, as did Ethiopia, be- 
came isolated until Vasco da Gama’s 
historic voyages of the fifteenth cen- 
tury. 

Eritrea’s history through the Middle 
Ages and onward includes warfare 
with invading Somalis, Egyptians, 
Turks, Sudanese and, ultimateiy, Ital- 
ians. 

At the Paris Peace Conference in 
February 1947 Italy renounced all her 





rights to Libya, Eritrea and Somali- 
land. Final disposition of these terri- 
tories was to be jointly determined by 
France, the United Kingdom, the 
United States and the U.S.S.R. within 
a year after the enactment of the 
treaty —- by September 15, 1948. If 
those powers were unable to agree 
within this time-limit, the question was 
to be referred to the United Nations 
General Assembly. 

The Council of Foreign Ministers, 
unable to reach agreement, referred 
the question to the General Assembly. 
The Assembly deferred action until its 
session in October 1949. 

Here there was agreement on one 
main point—that any solution for 
Eritrea should take into account the 
claims of Ethiopia, whose history and 
sufferings placed a particular obliga- 
tion on the United Nations. In the 
words of Hector McNeil, the United 
Kingdom representative, “a moral in- 
debtedness is owed to Ethiopia— 
the first and foremost victim of fascist 
attacks. . . .”” The trend of discussion 
made obvious the feeling that, what- 
ever else, Ethiopia should be given an 
outlet to the Red Sea. 

From the weeks of debate and study 
in which representatives of Ethiopia, 
of leading parties in Eritrea and of 
Italy took part, two salient points 
emerged: that Eritrea was not eco- 
nomically viable and that its popula- 
tion was heterogeneous, made up of 
different cultures with different aspira- 
tions. The Assembly resolved that fur- 
ther inquiry was necessary and decided 
to send a commission of investigation 
to ascertain “more fully the wishes of 
the people and the best means of pro- 
moting their welfare.” 

This Commission, composed of rep- 
resentatives of Burma, Guatemala, 
Norway, Pakistan and the Union of 
South Africa, spent about three 
months in Eritrea in early 1950 and 
visited Ethiopia for talks with gov- 
ernment leaders. It held consultations 
with government officials in Cairo. 
Rome and Geneva. In Eritrea, the 
Commission, at tims dividing itself 
into two main groups, toured all parts 
of the territory. Travel was often dif- 
ficult, and some of the journeys into 
the wilder regions could be made only 
by mule-back. 


THE ASSEMBLY RESOLUTION 


Among the proposals before the 
Commission (which was unable to 
agree on a majority report) was one 
for federation of Eritrea with Ethi- 
opia. In the Assembly, after consider- 
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Ethiopian troops fought valiantly in Korea. 


able discussion, a detailed plan for 
achieving federation was adopted. 

The resolution provided for the par- 
ticipation of Eritreans in the Federal 
Government in the proportion that the 
population of Eritrea bears to that of 
Ethiopia; for a_ single nationality 
throughout the federation; and for en- 
suring to residents in Eritrea, without 
distinction as to nationality, race, sex, 
language or religion, the enjoyment of 
human rights and fundamental liber- 
ties, such as equality before the law, 
freedom of opinion, security from 
arbitrary arrest or detention. 

A few days after the adoption of 
the Assembly’s resolution, Dr. Eduardo 
Anze Matienzo, of Bolivia, was ap- 
pointed United Nations Commissioner 
for Eritrea. The Commissioner’s main 
task was to prepare an Eritrean Con- 
stitution which would firmly establish 
the foundations of autonomy for 
Eritrea in federation with Ethiopia 
under the sovereignty of the Ethi- 
opian Crown. 

The Assembly’s resolution on 
Eritrea was a decision unique in the 
history of the United Nations. For 
the first time the Assembly had ap- 
pointed a Commissioner responsible 
for ensuring that a resolution was 
carried out without the aid of a coun- 
cil of Member states. Also for the 
first time the Assembly had drawn up 
the statute for a federation and laid 
down the principles on which should 
rest the constitution of one of its 
Members. 

The Commissioner’s mandate was of 
a dual nature. He was required to 
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prepare a draft constitution and to 
assist the Eritrean Assembly in its 
consideration of that draft. The Com- 
missioner was given real powers: of 
decision under the resolution, since he 
was called upon to approve the 
Eritrean Constitution and to agree to 
any negotiation of a temporary cus- 
toms union between Eritrea and Ethi- 
opia. In the second place, he was re- 
quired to give his opinion on the im- 
plementation of the resolution in 
spheres which had not been within 
his own competence. 


In addition, the resolution guar- 
anteed the Eritrean people the right 
to self-determination, since it provided 
that the Eritrean Constitution should 
contain certain provisions adopting 
and ratifying the Federal Act (incor- 
porated in the resolution) on behalf 
of the people of Eritrea. The same 
right was also guaranteed to the peo- 
ple of Ethiopia, since the resolution 
provided that the Federal Act and the 
Constitution of Eritrea should enter 
into effect after ratification of the 
Act and the Constitution by the Em- 
peror of Ethiopia. 

The first democratic elections ever 
held in Eritrea took place on March 
25-26, 1952 for the election of an 
Eritrean Representative Assembly. The 
electoral regulations, compiled by the 
Administration and agreed upon by 
the United Nations Commissioner, in- 
volved direct elections on a basis of 
male adult suffrage in the main cen- 
tres of Asmara and Massawa, Else- 
where, the traditional method of in- 
direct election in two stages was em- 


ployed. Under this method the tribes 
elected, in numbers proportionate to 
their size, representatives to an elec- 
toral college, which in turn elected 
delegates to the Representative As- 
sembly. 

Tribesmen, aided by photographs 
of the candidates, elected sixty-eight 
members, almost equally Coptic Chris- 
tian and Moslem. The Eritrean Rep- 
resentative Assembly convened for the 
first time on April 28, and five days 
later the United Nations Commis- 
sioner formally presented the draft 
constitution with texts written in 
Arabic, Tigrinya and English. 

On July 10, 1952, the members of 
the Assembly unanimously adopted the 
Constitution as a whole. 

On August 11, 1952, Emperor 
Haile Selassie I, using a golden pen, 
signed the new Constitution uniting 
his ancient kingdom with Eritrea. The 
ceremony took place at the imperial 
palace in Addis Abeba in the presence 
of a mission flown from Asmara. The 
plan was approved by the United Na- 
tions on December 2, 1950. Under the 
Constitution Eritrea retains full power 
over domestic affairs. Ethiopia handles 
foreign affairs, currency and trade. 


FEDERATION 


Tall, lean tribesmen and women 
from the hills flooded Asmara on 
September 15, 1952, for the cere- 
monies when Britain handed over ad- 
ministration of Eritrea to Ethiopia. At 
midnight, Duncan G, Cumming, the 
British Administrator, formally signed 
over his powers to Bitwood Andar- 
gachew Mesai, the son-in-law of Haile 
Selassie, who became Viceroy, and to 
Ato Tedla Bairu, Eritrea’s chief execu- 
tive of the federated state. 

A huge crowd welcomed the Lion 
of Judah on October 4, 1952, the an- 
niversary of the outbreak of the Ethi- 
opian war with Italy in 1936, when 
he made a triumphal entrance through 
flowered arches into Asmara. With the 
Empress, he cut green, yellow and 
red ribbons, the colors of the Ethi- 
opian flag, with golden scissors at 
Ponte Maret on the former frontier. 


Kagnew Battalions 


HILE Ethiopia and Eritrea were 

thus joining in a_ federation 
which would give Ethiopia a much 
needed outlet to the sea and Eritrea a 
free market, Ethiopia was participat- 
ing in the world’s first collective action 
to resist aggression, a good example of 
one man’s tenacious belief in the prin- 
ciple of collective security. 
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Between May 1951 and April 1954 
Ethiopia sent five thousand of its best 
troops, the Imperial Bodyguard, to 
Korea. The Kagnew battalions en- 
gaged in 253 battles, lost 120 killed, 
536 wounded, Not one was captured. 
Kagnew, a word meaning both “to 
bring order out of chaos” and “to 
overthrow,” was the name given the 
battalions by the Emperor, who as- 
cribed both meanings to the mission. 

Assigned to service with the United 
States Seventh Division, the First Bat- 
talion was in action from May 1951 
through March 1952; the Second 
from March 1952 through April 
1953: the Third from April 1953 
through April 1954. The First Bat- 


talion won a Unit citation from Gen- 
eral Van Fleet, United Nations Com- 
mander, for outstanding performance 
of duty and extraordinary heroism in 
action against the enemy in the vicinity 
of Sam-Hyon in September 1951. The 
Third won a Presidential Unit citation 
from President Syngman Rhee for 
meritorious action in May and July 
1953 and another for outstanding per- 
formance during the period May to 
October 1953, Letters of commenda- 
tion were received from all headquar- 
ters under which the battalions served. 
Individual Ethiopian soldiers won one 
Silver Star (United States), fifteen 
Bronze Stars (United States), four 
Orders of Military Merit (Korea) and 


two Legions of Merit (United States). 
The force included a liaison staff and 
nursing graduates of the Ethiopian 
Red Cross. 

Of Ethiovia’s active role in the Ko- 
rean fighting, Haile Selassie I in a 
farewell speech to the first of the 
volunteer battalions “We 
being faithful today to ourselves and 
to our obligations which we consider 
to be the most high and solemn duty 
not alone of the present hour but of 
the present century. Remember, sol- 
diers of Ethiopia, that you are about 
to pay a debt of honor for your home- 
land which was liberated thanks not 
only to the blood of her patriots but 
to that of her faithful allies.” 


said: are 


For these refugees from Europe Ethiopia was a haven. 
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United Nations Only Coming of Age 
But Confidence Already Voted’ 


HE United Nations is only be- 
ginning to come of age, but the 

fact that for governments and peoples 
alike it remains the principal source of 
hope for a world without fear con- 
stitutes a vote of confidence, said 
Secretary-General Dag Hammarskjold 
in an address on May 17 at a World 
Affairs dinner in Minneapolis, Minne- 
sota. Mr. Hammarskjold said, in part: 

The United Nations was created 
after years of fighting as an expression 
of a universal longing for peace, and 
based on a seemingly mutual will to- 
ward genuine cooperation between all 
five Great Powers, It was only too 
natural at such a time to leave aside 
cold analysis and look upon the new 
Organization with the highest hopes 
and expectations as the guarantor of 
lasting peace. It is easy to understand 
why there was this tendency to over- 
rate the powers of the United Nations 
and to overlook the fact that the Or- 
ganization was never more than an 
instrument whose usefulness to the 
Member governments depended on 
the degree of unity and sincerity of 
their peace efforts, upon their will to 
avail themselves of this instrument 
and upon the efforts of the parties 
concerned to develop the Organization 
into a more effective weapon for the 
defence of peace. 

We all know that the hopeful mood 
of the immediate postwar period was 
dispelled all too soon by the dishar- 
mony between East and West. The 
longing for peace remained as strong 
as before, but it was turned to an in- 
creasing degree in the classical direc- 
tion that as long ago as the Roman 
Age was expressed in the well-known 
phrase that he who wants peace must 
arm for war. It was necessary that the 
United Nations be reappraised and its 
possibilities to work and to assert its 
influence in a seriously divided, yet 
physically interdependent, world be put 
to the test. Before considering how this 
test is being met at present, I should 
like to suggest that — given the de- 
plorable but inescapable fact of the 
“cold war”’—this period of reap- 
praisal has been beneficial in at least 
one important respect. 


MISCONCEPTIONS DISSIPATED | am think- 
ing of the usefulness of the thorough 
examination and down-to-earth discus- 
sion that during this time has centred 
around the United Nations. Ranging 
between destructive criticism and con- 
structive imagination, this public air- 
ing of the issues has served to dissipate 
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a number of harmful misconceptions 
and to explain the real nature of the 
United Nations in terms of its Char- 
ter and in relation to the world situa- 
tion. From all of this a more realistic 
picture is emerging that will help the 
public, on whose understanding and 
support the future of the United Na- 
tions ultimately depends, to a truer 
perspective when they evaluate the 
merits and shortcomings, as well as 
the limitations and potentialities, of the 
Organization. 

Those who advocate a constitution- 
ally stronger Organization with at least 
some of the attributes of sovereign gov- 
ernmental power are coming to under- 
stand that such a development can 
come about only as the result of a 
fundamental evolution in basic atti- 
tudes among peoples and governments 
that may be a long time off. Seen from 
the opposite angle, the fears that reso- 
lutions adopted by majority votes in 
the General Assembly may infringe 
on the national sovereignty are being 
dissipated as more and more people 
are coming to understand that these 
resolutions are not binding on the gov- 
ernments but have the character of 
recommendations to governments to 
cooperate in proposed policies and 
programs. 

Thus there is growing recognition 
that the United Nations neither is, nor 
was meant to be, a separate and over- 
riding authority over its Member 
states, but is rather a great association 
of fully independent nations where all 
action — or inaction — is determined 
by the respective policies of the par- 
ticipating sovereign governments, The 
frequent display in the conference 
rooms of the United Nations of clash- 
ing ideologies and fundamental dif- 
ferences between some of the most 
powerful members of this association 
is in itself a demonstration of this fact. 
But we have also seen that the con- 
flicts, and the lack of agreement, have 
failed to break up the association or 
even *to cause any of the participants 
to suggest such a far-reaching step. 
Nor is this, as might be maintained, 
a merely negative asset. It means that 
the Member governments not only 
remain pledged to the code of conduct 
set out in the Charter, but also that 
they are willing to continue to expose 
their manner of complying with their 
solemn treaty commitments to the 
scrutiny and verdict of world opinion, 
acting as a kind of conscience capable 
of exerting considerable influence in 
this respect. 


A FATEFUL JUNCTION Surely this shared 
preference to stay on the road mapped 
out by the United Nations Charter 
reflects at least this much agreement— 
that this is the safest route and that it 
is better to endure the congestion and 
the roadblocks than to make any de- 
parture from it. The bottomless pit- 
falls that await the nations on any 
other course are no longer in doubt. 
We have arrived at a junction where 
the signpost offers a choice between 
“Direction Ruin” and “Direction Sur- 
vival.” We know what “Direction 
Ruin” means in the age of the hydro- 
gen bomb, and our means of trans- 
portation to that ultimate destination 
are only too well perfected. The road 
marked “Direction Survival” is haz- 
ardous, it leads across unknown coun- 
try, and our means of transport are 
still in a primitive stage of develop- 
ment. Yet the leaders of the two main 
concentrations of power in the world 
today, together with all the Member 
governments of the United Nations, 
have not wavered in their continued 
adherence to and support of the Unit- 
ed Nations as offering the best op- 
portunity of reaching the goal desired 
by all. 

It is important that we do not lose 
sight of this basic attitude under the 
impact of successive crises in various 
parts of the world and the often de- 
pressing influence of the international 
climate, for it clearly indicates that 
we have only begun to learn how to 
exploit the potentialites of the United 
Nations. 

A few moments ago I recalled the 
unrealistic expectations of 1945 and 
their harmful results in terms of an 
equally unrealistic disappointment of 
public opinion, I think that there has 
been another and less generally recog- 
nized consequence of these earlier 
exaggerated hopes which still affects, 
from time to time, the policies and at- 
titudes of governments. This is a 
tendency to think of the United Na- 
tions as an institution primarily useful 
for a very special and great purpose— 
collective security against aggression. 
This was, indeed, the main image in 
1945, not only in the minds of the 
people but in the minds of the leaders 
of the governments. Collective security 
remains a primary purpose of the Or- 
ganization. But I am afraid that this 
image also has the effect of leading 
the governments too often to forget 
that the United Nations has a less dra- 
matic, but more frequently useful role 
to play in world affairs. This role is 
to serve as a complement to the nor- 
mal diplomatic machinery of the gov- 
ernments, adding a much _ needed 
multilateral weapon to the arsenal of 
diplomacy. 

Please do not misunderstand me. I 
am not suggesting that the govern- 
ments should on every occasion use 
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the multilateral diplomatic instrument 
of the United Nations. Of course not. 
Most of the time the normal processes 
of diplomacy are preferable—and ade- 
quate. Much less do I share the fears 
I have sometimes heard expressed by 
good friends of the United Nations 
concerning the supposed by-passing of 
the Organization in such conferences 
as those in Berlin and Geneva, or by 
regional arrangements such as the 
North Atlantic Treaty Organization 
and the Organization of American 
States. On the contrary, I feel that any 
conference or any regional security ar- 
rangement that advances United Na- 
tions purposes is to be welcomed, 
whether it is inside or outside the for- 
mal institutional framework of the 
Organization. In such cases, however, 
I do feel that it is important for the 
Member governments to keep the 
United Nations in the picture, fully 
and officially informed of develop- 
ments. That is to say, the governments 
should have in mind that sooner or 
later the United Nations might—and, 
in some cases, probably will — be 
needed as a multilateral diplomatic 
instrument for the preservation of 
peace. , 


HOLDING THE BALANCE The work of 
peace is a day-to-day affair, based on 
continuing negotiations with all the 
parties concerned. It is of necessity 
a slow, undramatic process, requiring 
not only skill and devotion, but above 
all patience and perseverance. The 
constructive, peace-building activities 
which make up the main work of the 
United Nations, and often yield im- 
portant results in terms of paving the 
way to a more stable peace, tend by 
their very nature to become obscured 
by the more dramatic news of the day. 
In Palestine we hear more about the 
skirmishes between Jews and Arabs 
than of what the United Nations armi- 
stice regime has done to prevent 
destruction and disaster for the whole 
area over the past five years. When 
the truce is working well in Kashmir, 
we hear nothing about it, but when 
there is an incident it gets on page one. 
This also can be said of the multi- 
lateral diplomacy at United Nations 
Headquarters. When it is most suc- 
cessful, the public usually hears least 
about it. Yet this day-by-day work is 
often essential for the purpose of hold- 
ing the precarious balance that pre- 
vents dangerous situations from de- 
veloping into grave and open con- 
flicts. 

A similar point applies to the work 
of the United Nations in the economic 
and social fields. The fundamental 
relationship of this work to the peace- 
preserving functions of the United 
Nations is too often overlooked. It is 
not for nothing that the articles of 
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the Charter concerning international 
economic and social cooperation begin 
with the words: “With a view to the 
creation of conditions of stability and 
well-being which are necessary for 
peaceful and friendly relations among 
nations. ...” 

What is known as technical assist- 
ance to the underdeveloped areas of 
the world —that is to say, to those 
vast areas in Asia and Africa where 
poverty is still a law of life for 1,500 
million people— is no mere question 
of charity—or of good works. To 
assist in improving the living condi- 
tions of the peoples in these areas by 
material help and know-how is a 
major task of our civilization. It is a 
responsibility for which the United 
Nations is particularly well suited by 
its international character. In the 
United Nations the developed coun- 
tries of the West and the countries 
which are emerging from a colonial or 
semi-colonial dependence are equal 
Members, Thus, technical assistance 
undertaken through the United Na- 
tions cannot possibly be construed as 
foreign or external influence and be- 
comes instead a partnership of re- 
sources for mutual benefit. 


A FAITH CONFIRMED From a long range 
point of view, such programs to raise 
living standards and purchasing power 
are as important for their role in 
creating a climate more favorable to 
peace as they are to economic develop- 
ment and social progress. Taking into 
account the lesson of the long experi- 
ence of history—that economic weak- 
ness and social injustice tend to gen- 
erate grave political consequences— 
the United Nations cannot limit its 
peacemaking task to the political field 
but must aim through such programs 
toward reducing the risks of dangerous 
political conflicts. It is in this perspec- 
tive that the United Nations program 
of technical assistance should be re- 
garded. 

The United Nations is only begin- 
ning now to come of age. It is far too 
early to reach any final judgment as 
to the degree of its success or failure. 
We do know this much. In spite of all 
shortcomings and frustrating experi- 
ences, the Member governments look 
upon the United Nations today as a 
vitally important instrument for peace. 
We know also that the substantial ma- 
jority of the people in this country— 
and in other countries—concur in this 
opinion on the basis of sober evalua- 
tion. Thus, for governments and peo- 
ples alike, the United Nations remains 
the principal source of hope that a 
world without fear may, in time, be 
attainable. This I consider to be a 


vote of confidence in the United Na- 
tions that reflects a refusal to allow 
disappointments over the lack of spec- 
tacular results to cause despair and 
a recognition that the seemingly 
modest achievements so far attained 
are of sufficient significance to confirm 
a reasonable faith in the prospects of 
ultimate success. 


Non-Governmental 
Organizations Praised 


« ON-GOVERNMENTAL organ- 

izations have a fine record of 
service and their assistance is of great 
value to us,” the President of the Unit- 
ed Nations General Assembly, Ma- 
dame Vijaya Lakshmi Pandit, of India, 
said in a message to a conference 
of Indian organizations in Bombay 
May 10. 

Her message was read to the open- 
ing session of the All-India Confer- 
ence of National Non-Governmental 
Organizations, convened by the United 
Nations Information Centre in New 
Delhi. The three-day meeting consid- 
ered problems of United Nations in- 
formation and public opinion about 
the United Nations. 

“As time goes on,”” Madame Pandit’s 
message stated, “the non-governmental 
organizations must shoulder greater 
responsibility and act more and more 
as complementary bodies to the spe- 
cialized agencies, thus helping to trans- 
late the principles and purpose of the 
Charter into the lives of the people.” 

The Governor of Bombay, G. S. 
Bajpai, said in a message that neither 
the United Nations nor governments 
could by themselves achieve the im- 
perative task of popular education on 
United Nations aims and possibilities. 
It was for the people through their 
own non-official agencies to dispel the 
mist of ignorance, suspicion and irra- 
tional conflicts. 

At the opening session 106 repre- 
sentatives of fifty organizations were 
present. 

Sir Rustom Masani, of the Indian 
Institute for Educational and Cultural 
Cooperation, was named Chairman; 
and Mrs Maneklal Premchand, of the 
National Council of Women, and C. 
L. Dudhia, of the Indian National 
Trade Union Congress, Vice-Chair- 
men. 

The conference discussed activities 
of the United Nations and the special- 
ized agencies in India, with special 
reference to technical assistance; and 
“India’s Contribution to Technical As- 
sistance.” 

The participants also discussed pub- 
lic understanding of the United Na- 
tions, teaching about the United Na- 
tions, the role of NGO’s in observances 
of United Nation Day and Human 
Rights Day, and the work of various 
media of information. 
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In the refugee camp at Kolokinthou, near Athens, hanging blankets make separate rooms. 
‘ 


Refugee Camps 


A Social and Economic Problem International in Scope 


Refugees in Camps Need Jobs and Homes 


HOUSANDS of refugees under the 

mandate of the United Nations 
High Commissioner remain in camps 
because they can not find work outside 
or because they fear taking the risk 
of exchanging the meagre ration pro- 
vided in the camps for the hazards of 
a new life, unaided, in a foreign com- 
munity. Often the shortage of housing 
and the isolated location of the camps 
stands in the way of economic integra- 
tion of the inhabitants. Sometimes an 
illness contracted as a result of under- 
nourishment and living in overcrowded 
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conditions prevents them from making 
a new start. Years of forced idleness 
tend to have a demoralizing effect and 
sap the energies and initiative of many. 

The picture of the refugee camps 
in Europe is different in every coun- 
try governed by the arrangements en- 
tered into by the governments con- 
cerned and by general economic con- 
ditions, 


GREECE AND THE REFUGEES The situation 
in Greece is most serious because the 
government is limited in the help it 


can give to foreign refugees. The after 
effects of occupation during World 
War II, the guerilla war and recurring 
earthquakes have seriously weakened 
the economy of the country. All na- 
tional resources have had to be con- 
centrated on reconstruction. The most 
stringent economies have had to be 
applied to all government expenditure, 
including social security, health serv- 
ices and welfare. The possibilities for 
refugees to establish themselves locally 
are severely limited. 


Attracted by the prospect of a grant 
of a million drachmas by the Govern- 
ment to refugees desiring to leave the 
official camps, hundreds have sought to 
start life in the towns and villages, 
finding rooms and lodgings in private 
dwellings. But the experiment has 
been disappointing on the whole. Few 
of the out-of-camp refugees have suc- 
ceeded in finding work and many are 
completely destitute today, being un- 
able even to pay the rent of their 
rooms or cellars. Some have been 
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helped with small grants from the 
United Nations Refugee Emergency 
Fund, others have tried to return to 
the camps to have at least a roof over 
their heads. Since they no longer qual- 
ify ior any form of public assistance, 
theirs is one of the most tragic situa- 
tions in a country where even the in- 
digenous people live in great poverty. 

There are eleven refugee centres in 
and around Athens. In one of them 
people live in tents. Although accom- 
modation is free, there is no commu- 
nity life. No food or clothing is pro- 
vided. The people have to fend as 
best they can on what they earn from 
such casual work as comes their way. 
These centres have been established 
in former hotels, villas or deserted 
factories, all in bad repair. Rooms 
are crudely partitioned with blankets 
and pieces of cardboard. In these 
cramped compartments entire families 
live, sleep, eat, cook and wash cloth- 
ing. In one centre in Athens with 220 
residents and often a number of per- 
sons in transit, there are ten primitive 
open toilets, three showers .and eight 
sinks. The smell of drying clothes, 
smoke and toilets is all pervasive. The 
old and the incapacitated particularly 
find themselves living in the greatest 
distress. 

In the government-run camps on 
Syros and Tinos islands, refugees re- 
ceive a daily allowance of 5,000 
drachmas, the equivalent of seventeen 
cents U.S. From this sum, deductions 
are made for light and heating. Refu- 
gees receive on an average a bowl of 
soup, a plate of potatoes and a small 
ration of bread and halva each day. 
This meagre diet is now being supple- 
mented from UNREF funds to provide 
an additional breakfast and meat at 
least once or twice a week. The physi- 
cal condition of the refugees in these 
camps is low because of under-nour- 
ishment, the children particularly being 
exposed to the danger of tuberculosis. 

The first task of the international 
community, represented by the High 
Commissioner’s office and the volun- 
tary agencies and other bodies, work- 
ing in cooperation with the Greek gov- 
ernment, is to improve the material 
condition of the refugees, of whom 
more than two thousand are living in 
camps. Supplementary feeding has 
been confined until now to the old, 
the sick and the very young. UNREF 
funds are insufficient to meet all cases 
of distress. The second task, for which 
provisions are being made in the High 
Commissioner’s five-year plan, is to 
increase migration. The third, follow- 
ing the example of an agricultural 
community, Riziani, and the settle- 
ment of independent draftsmen in 
Tripolis, will be local establishment of 
at least the refugees of Greek ethnic 
origin, 


ITALY AND TRIESTE In Italy, the camp 
population of nearly four thousand 
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Older refugees find it difficult to secure regular employment. This elderly Bulgarian woman lives 
on money earned by occasional work as a cleaner in Athens. 








Because of the housing shortage, some refugees live in tents. Conditions, tolerable in summer, 
are almost unbearable in winter. 
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Two students in the welding course at the San Sabba Vocational Training Centre in Trieste. The 
Centre has an attendance of 260 and is financed by the World Council of Churches and the 
Ford Foundation, 


have few worries about material needs. 
The houses or barracks are clean and 
dry, adequate food and clothing are 
provided. But the inhabitants are 
forced to idleness since they are not 
allowed to seek employment. Italy, 
facing problems of unemployment and 
underemployment, is unable to grant 
labor permits to refugees on her terri- 
tory. Emigration is the solution. Yet 
the number of refugees among the 
migrants of the last few years has 
been disappointingly low and has con- 
sequently had a depressing effect on 
morale. 

The refugee situation in Trieste is 
basically similar to that in Italy; inte- 
gration into the local economy is out 
of the question and emigration is the 
only realistic solution. Until the last 
few months of 1953 the movements 
into the zone were as high as, often 
higher than, the number of depart- 
ures. Overcrowding was_ inevitable. 
The buildings in which the refugees 
were accommodated were not designed 
to house the several thousands who 
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had to live there for many years. 
Gesuiti, for example, was once a poor 
prison and could only boast the ad- 
vantage of thick walls and solid roofs. 
The gloomy atmosphere, the over- 
crowding, the dampness and the lack 
of light increased the susceptibility to 
disease. At one time, the tuberculosis 
rate was alarmingly high. It was clear 
that energetic measures were required 
to counter the danger of infection. 
Over the last two years, a concerted 
effort on the part of the Allied Mili- 
tary Government, the voluntary agen- 
cies and the Office of the High Com- 
missioner has been successful in great- 
ly improving the accommodations and 
general health of the refugees. A new 
and sanitary barracks has recently been 
put into service. A special operation 
conducted by the Intergovernmental 
Committee for European Migration 
(ICEM) in the latter part of 1953 and 
early 1954 led to resettlement else- 
where of about a third of the camp 
population. There are stil] many peo- 
ple waiting for the opportunity to mi- 


grate and a number of refugees who, 
for reasons of health, age, family cir- 
cumstances or profession, have no im- 
mediate prospects of resettlement. 
Constant endeavors are being made to 
place the difficult cases in homes and 
institutions in Europe. Vocational 
training, started by the voluntary agen- 
cies with a grant from the Ford Foun- 
dation administered by the High Com- 
missioner is preparing more people for 
resettlement. 


SITUATION IN AUSTRIA In Austria, con- 
ditions vary from camp to camp. As 
in Italy, Greece and Germany, many 
families have been living for eight or 
nine years in the depressing and de- 
moralizing surroundings of wooden or 
stone barracks. Their young children 
know no other home. Despite much 
money spent on repairs, the state of a 
large number of the camps is unsatis- 
factory. Living space is severely lim- 
ited and sanitation is often rudimen- 
tary. Unemployment is high among 
the more than 42,000 refugees in 
camps. The Volksdeutsche—refugees 
of German ethnic origin exvelled from 
surrounding countries—have a right to 
accept employment in Austria in all 
but a few professions. Other refugees 
can only work in agriculture or in a 
few branches of industry. 

Efforts made to settle Volksdeutsche 
refugees on the land have been suc- 
cessful, and experts agree that with 
some help from international sources 
and the support of the national author- 
ities it would be possible to complete 
in a comparatively short time the eco- 
nomic and social integration of all 
Volksdeutsche refugees now in the 
camps, including the elderly depend- 
ents and the ailing or disabled mem- 
bers of families. For the foreign refu- 
gees the situation would become more 
favorable to integration if the Aus- 
trian Government were willing to offer 
them a freer access to the labor mar- 
ket. With vocational and language 
training, and with the assistance of 
social workers, the initial difficulties 
that invariably accompany attempts to 
settle alien elements in any given com- 
munity may be overcome. " 


PROSPECT IN GERMANY The example of 
the Federal Republic of Germany, 
where the numbers of foreign refugees 
in camps has been reduced mainly 
through local establishment, shows that 
integration projects properly financed 
and executed offer good prospects of 
success, 

But even here where the outlook 
for the camp population is probably 
better than in any other country, prob- 
lems exist which require constant at- 
tention. In law, most foreign refugees 
in Germany have an unrestricted ac- 
cess to the labor market and some 
can obtain, if they have the required 
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skills and qualifications, credits to start 
a business or set themselves up in in- 
dependent trades. But not all camps 
are efficiently run and many are lo- 
cated in areas far from employment 
centres. Not every reestablishment pro- 
ject has been an unqualified success. 
The psychological factors, nine years 
after the war, continue to overshadow 
the relationship between some refugees 
and certain elements of the population. 
But the authorities must be credited 
with a genuine desire to tackle the 
problem with realistic measures. In 
eighteen months the camp population, 
which numbered well over 42,000 on 
July 1. 1952, had been reduced by 
more than seven thousand. In review- 
ing the general picture it becomes evi- 
dent that the efforts made so far in 
Germany to improve the lot of the 
refugees in camps have undoubtedly 
been successful. 


DIFFICULT CASES One particular aspect 
of the whole refugee problem concerns 
the category of refugees who, for 
special reasons, are not able to fend 
for themselves, Among the difficult 
cases. the old, the invalids, the chron- 
ically sick require special care, either 
in the‘ form of placement in homes 
or institutions for the rest of their 
lives, treatment in sanatoria for a 
given period, or special medical or 
therapeutic treatment. According to 
statistical data collected by the High 


Commissioner’s office with the help of 
governments and voluntary agencies, 


there are more than eleven thousand 
of these cases in Europe, the Middle 
and the Far East. 

Approximately ten per cent are aged 
people. Nearly half have been affected 
by tuberculosis. Nearly ten per cent 
are affected by chronic diseases other 
than tuberculosis, mental disease or 
paralysis. Some of these people are 
living in conditions which defy descrip- 
tion. Others are leading lonely exist- 
ences in camps and refugee centres. 
But all lack the proper care required 
by their state of health or age. 

The Netherlands Government has 
proposed to the Member states of the 
Council of Europe that they form a 
fund of $5 million for the solution of 
the problem of the 10,000 difficult 
cases in Eurove, and has asked its 
Parliament to approve the immediate 
donation of $200,000 to the United 
Nations Refugee Emergency Fund. In 
thanking the Netherlands for propos- 
ing to make this donation, Dr. G. J. 
van Heuven Goedhart, High Commis- 
sioner, declared on United Nations 
Radio: “When I heard of the decision 
of the Netherlands Government I was 
reminded of a Dutch saying, “When 
danger is at its height, help is often 
near at hand.’ ” 


This 85-year-old White Russian refugee sup- 

ports himself repairing pots and pans. He 

served in World War | as Chief Supply Officer 
of the Transcaucasion Army. 


The carpentry shop of the Herzogmuhle Project near Munich. Originally started with funds from the International Refugee Organization, the 
project is now sponsored by the Bavarian Lutheran Church. It provides accommodation for 700 people and includes a home for the aged, a 
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farm and vocational training facilities. 
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Council Will Review Reports 


on Pacific Trust Territories, Somaliland 


URRENT conditions and_pros- 

pects for the future in the four 
Trust Territories of the Pacific region 
will be examined by the Trusteeship 
Council during its fourteenth session, 
due to open at United Nations Head- 
quarters on June 2. The Council will 
examine the annual reports on Aus- 
tralian-administered New Guinea and 
Nauru, Western Samoa under New 
Zealand administration, and the Pacific 
Islands Trust Territory (the Marshalls, 
Marianas and Carolines) under United 
States administration. All four reports 
cover developments during the year 
ending June 30, 1953, 

At its coming session the Council 
will also survey the 1953 report on 
Somaliland, submitted by Italy, the 
Administering Authority. In its ap- 
praisal of the East African territory 
the Council will also take into account 
the report of the United Nations Ad- 
visory Council for Somaliland, and 
representatives of the three states 
members of this organ—stationed in 
Mogadiscio—will be present during 
the examination. [The Advisory Coun- 
cil, set up by the General Assembly 
under its resolution of November 21, 
1949, dealing with the disposal of the 
former Italian colonies in Africa, is 
composed of Colombia, Egypt and 
the Philippines. ] 

The reports on Western Samoa and 
Somaliland will have a special signifi- 
cance this year, inasmuch as the South 
Seas territory is now embarking on a 
new constitution bringing it much 
nearer to self-government, while So- 
maliland has almost reached the half- 
way stage in its progress toward 
autonomy, scheduled by the General 
Assembly for 1960. 


SPECIAL REPRESENTATIVES Special repre- 
sentatives of the Administering Au- 
thorities in each of the five Trust Ter- 
ritories to be reviewed will be present 
before the Council to answer mem- 
bers’ questions and to supplement in- 
formation in the reports. Australia, as 
the Administering Authority in both 
New Guinea and the tiny island of 
Nauru, will be represented by H. 
J. Jones, a now-familiar figure to the 
Council. For the Pacific Islands Trust 
Territory the special representative will 
be Frank E. Midkiff, the High Com- 
missioner for the territory. Pier Pas- 
quale Spinelli is expected to present 
the report on Somaliland. New Zea- 
land has not yet appointed its special 
representative for Western Samoa. 
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PETITIONS Nearly two hundred peti- 
tions await the Council’s consideration. 
Most of these, however, will have been 
examined in detail by the Council’s 
Standing Committee on Petitions, 
which began its meetings at Head- 
quarters in mid-May. The Committee’s 
recommendations in each case will be 
presented for the Council’s endorse- 
ment and final action. By far the 
largest number of petitions comes 
from Somaliland—almost 150. Many 
of these, concerning land claims and 
charges of maladministration against 
the Administering Authority, will be 
considered in conjunction with the 
Council’s appraisal of the annual re- 
port. The next largest number of peti- 
tions, more than 50, has been sub- 
mitted by individuals and indigenous 
groups in the French-administered 
Cameroons. 

Other petitions emanate from Brit- 
ish-administered Tanganyika, the two 
Togolands and from the Pacific Islands 
Trust Territory. Only one petition 
transmitted concerns New Guinea, 
and none has so far been submitted 
from Wetern Samoa or Nauru. 


TOGOLAND ISSUE The Council will again 
give high priority to the long-standing 
issue of he Togoland unification 
problem. At its session last March the 
Council considered three recommen- 
dations made by the General Assembly 
last December: one called for the re- 
establishment of the Joint Council for 
Togoland Affairs, with much wider 
powers; a second “urgently” invited 
the two administering powers—Britain 
and France—to revise the electoral 
system in each territory, so as to en- 
sure that all adults might qualify for the 
vote; and a third proposal referred to 
the constitutional reforms in the 
neighboring Gold Coast and their ef- 
fect on the political future of the 


TRUSTEESHIP COUNCIL MEMBERS 


The present composition of the 
Trusteeship Council is as follows: 
Administering Members: Australia, 
Belgium, France, New Zealand, 
the United Kingdom and the United 
States. Non-administering Mem- 
bers: China, the U.S.S.R., El Sal- 
vador, Haiti, India and Syria. 

Italy, as the Administering Au- 
thority in Somaliland, participates 
in the Council’s work without vot- 
ing power. 


Togolands. The Council was asked to 
consider these proposals and submit 
a special report to the next session of 
the Assembly. 

The Council heard reports from the 
representatives of the two Administer- 
ing Authorities. It also heard state- 
ments from indigenous spokesmen from 
British Togoland. These placed a new 
emphasis on the problem, linking it 
with the future of the Gold Coast 
which is now approaching complete 
self-government. Elections were due 
to take place in the Gold Coast and 
the British-administered Trust Terri- 
tory during May, and their outcome is 
now expected to throw fresh light on 
the complex situation. 


OTHER QUESTIONS Several other ques- 
tions on the Council’s seventeen-point 
provisional agenda arise directly from 
General Assembly recommendations. 
These include the attainment by the 
Trust Territories of the objective of 
self-government or independence, edu- 
cational advancement in Trust areas, 
the provision of information on the 
United Nations in the Trust Terri- 
tories, and the control and limitation 
of documentation. Secretariat reports 
on these matters will now be con- 
sidered. Reports by subsidiary bodies 
of the Council on such questions as 
administrative unions between Trust 
and colonial areas, and on rural eco- 
nomic development in the territories 
will also be examined. 


VISITING MISSION On July 20 a Visiting 
Mission is due to leave Headquarters 
for a three-month tour of the East 
African Trust Territories — Tangan- 
yika, Ruanda-Urundi and Somaliland. 
The Mission, the third to be sent out 
to this group of territories in the last 
five years, will be composed of the 
representatives of El Salvador, India, 
New Zealand and the United States. 
Final arrangements for the Mission, 
including the appointment of a chair- 
man, will be completed at the coming 
session. 

Organizational matters complete the 
Council’s agenda. At each of its sum- 
mer sessions the Council elects its 
President and Vice-President who each 
serve for a one-year term. Officers to 
succeed Ambassador Leslie Knox 
Munro of New Zealand, as President, 
and Miguel Rafael Urquia, of El Sal- 
vador, as Vice-President, will now be 
chosen. The Council’s session is ex- 
pected to last about seven weeks, 
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Promising Prospects for Steps 
to Check Traffic in Drugs 


Work of Commission’s Ninth Session 





HE Commission on Narcotic 

Drugs, which held its ninth session 
in New York from April 19 to May 
14, devoted considerable attention to 
measures of international and national 
control in the field of narcotic drugs 
and to implementation of international 
narcotic treaties. It has not yet final- 
ized the draft code and commentary 
to the 1953 Opium Protocol and the 
draft Single Convention which has 
been under discussion for several ses- 
sions. It has, however, taken useful 
decisions which hold out promising 
prospects. 

The Commission devoted much of its 
time to scientific subjects, culminating 
in its decision on synthetic drugs, can- 
nabis, the origin of opium and acetic 
anhydride. It also considered medico- 
social questions and the sociological 
problems to which addiction to nar- 
cotic drugs gives rise. It touched upon 
the field of therapeutics by recom- 
mending that governments should pro- 
hibit the manufacture, export and im- 
port of heroin and ketobemidone and 
discontinue the medical use of can- 
nabis_ preparations. Moreover, the 
Commission was, for the first time, 
able to agree that the chewing of coca 
leaf constitutes a form of addiction. 


REPORTS The Commission considers it 
of the utmost importance that govern- 
ments strictly observe the provisions 
of the existing international treaties on 
narcotics and their implementation on 
the national level by necessary legis- 
lative and administrative measures. 
For this reason, it spent a considerable 
part of the session studying the an- 
nual reports furnished by governments 
on the working of the international 
narcotic treaties in their territories as 
well as the laws and regulations pro- 
mulgated to give them effect and the 
reports of important cases of illicit 
traffic reported to the United Nations. 

The Commission was informed by 
the Secretariat that eighty-four coun- 
tries participate at present in the in- 
ternational conrol of narcotic drugs. 
It was also informed that the flow of 
annual reports and laws and regula- 
tions communicated to the Secretary- 
General was satisfactory. 

The Commission took certain meas- 
ures to adjust to the present conditions 
the form of annual reports which gov- 
ernments have to use as guidance 
when sending their reports to the Sec- 
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retary-General. It recommended that 
the Economic and Social Council call 
upon governments to ensure close 
adherence and strict compliance with 
the provisions of the Conventions of 
1925 and 1931 relating to the control 
of production, manufacture, trade and 
distribution, and in particular to carry 
out promptly and fully their obliga- 
tions as regards the furnishing of re- 
ports, statistics, estimates and other 
data to the Commission on Narcotic 
Drugs, the Permanent Central Opium 
Board and the Drug Supervisory Body. 

With regard to the report of the 
Permanent Central Opium Board for 
1953, the Commission asked the 
Council to recommend that govern- 
ments of opium-producing countries 
indicate how they calculate’ the 
amount of their production, exports 
and stocks as regards the establish- 
ment of morphine content and, if 
possible, water content. 


ESTIMATE OF NEEDS As for the Esti- 
mated World Requirements of Nar- 
cotic Drugs in 1954 published by the 
Drug Supervisory Body, the Commis- 
sion was impressed by the substantial 
overestimates made by governments 
of their needs in narcotic drugs. Thus, 
in 1952 these overestimates for the 
world amounted to twenty-five per 
cent for morphine, twenty-seven per 
cent for codeine, fifty-four per cent 
for cocaine and forty-nine per cent 
for pethidine. The Commission pro- 
posed that the Council recommend 
that governments make sufficient but 
not excessive estimates, and to accom- 
pany them by explanations of the 
methods employed to calculate the 
quantities involved. 

The Commission noted with appre- 
ciation the work undertaken by the 
World Health Organization in selecting 
international non-proprietary names 
for narcotic drugs as well as for other 
drugs. It also expressed the view that, 
for the purpose of ensuring effective 
narcotics control, it was highly desir- 
able that the existing complicated and 
slow procedure for the establishment of 
such names for newly developed nar- 
cotics should be simplified and speeded 
up as much as possible. 


ILLICIT TRAFFIC A new procedure for 
studying illicit traffic was tried by 
appointing a Committee on Seizure, 
consisting of the representatives of 





Canada, Egypt, Greece, India, Turkey, 
the United Kingdom and the United 
States. The Committee was entrusted 
with the task of making a preliminary 
report on the documents on illicit traf- 
fic which the Commission had before 
it and of formulating recommenda- 
tions as to how best the Commission 
could handle this subject. 

As far as illicit traffic in heroin is 
concerned, the Commission concen- 
trated its attention on the situation in 
Italy and the Far East. The Italian 
observer at the Commission explained 
the measures taken in his country to 
prevent in the future illicit traffic; in 
this connection, the Italian Senate had 
approved a bill which was before the 
Chamber of Deputies providing for 
very severe penalties for illicit manu- 
facture of, and traffickers in narcotic 
drugs. 

The United States representative 
pointed out that the heroin seized in 
many of the cases reported by govern- 
ments could be traced to the Far East 
and that most of the heroin entering the 
western United States came from the 
Chinese mainland. This statement was 
strongly opposed by the U.S.S.R. and 
Polish representatives. During the dis- 
cussions on illicit traffic, the Commis- 
sion had the benefit of the cooperation 
of the observers of the International 
Criminal Police Commission. 


APPARENT INCREASE The Commission on 
Narcotic Drugs noted that there was a 
high level of illicit traffic in narcotic 
drugs which seemed to be increasing. 
It therefore proposed that the Eco- 
nomic and Social Council invite gov- 
ernments to coordinate their efforts in 
this sphere, and in doing so to use all 
existing means and to draw their atten- 
tion in this connection to the work of 
the International Criminal Police Com- 
mission, 

The Commission was concerned by 
the possibilities of a growing illicit 
market in synthetic narcotic drugs, In 
this connection, it noted that although 
they were introduced only in the 
recent past, there was already evi- 
dence of abuse of synthetic drugs and 
indication of an illicit traffic which 
may increase to serious proportions. 
It also pointed out the difficulty of 
controlling the raw materials used in 
the manufacture of synthetic narcotic 
drugs. The Commission decided to 
reconsider the problem at its next 
session in the light of the progress 
made in the studies at present being 
pursued by the Secretariats of the 
World Health Organization and of the 
United Nations in this field. 


MAKING OF HEROIN The Commission, 
like its predecessor the League of 
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Nations Advisory Committee on Traf- 
fic in Opium and other dangerous 
drugs, has been aware of the danger 
of diversion of acetic anhydride for 
the illicit manufacture of diacetylmor- 
phine (heroin). After discussing the 
question in closed session, the Com- 
mission concluded that, since this sub- 
stance is widely employed in many 
countries in a number of industrial 
operations, it would not be feasible 
for such countries to subject acetic 
anyhdride to the type of control meas- 
ures which are applied to narcotic 
drugs. It did, however, draw the atten- 
tion of governments to the danger of 
diversion of acetic anhydride for illicit 
purposes and suggested that they bear 
in mind the possibility of action by 
way of control or surveillance appro- 
priate to the risks involved and the 
particular circumstances in their coun- 
tries. 


SCIENTIFIC RESEARCH It has been stressed 
many times that the setting up of an 
internationally recognized method to 
establish the origin of opium was of 
the greatest importance in combatting 
illicit traffic. For several years, United 
Nations chemists, in cooperation with 
scientists in several countries, have 


been conducting experiments in this 
field. The Commission reviewed the 
whole subject, basing this review to a 
considerable extent on the report of a 
Committee of Chemical Experts ap- 
pointed by the Secretary-General in 


accordance with a previous Economic 
and Social Council resolution, In per- 
forming this task, the Commission was 
fortunate in hearing the comments of 
several participants in the research 
program, Dr. Liang, Dr. Panopoulos 
and Dr. Farmilo, members of the 
Chinese, Greek and Canadian delega- 
tions to the Commission respectively. 

The Commission recommended for 
the Council’s adoption a resolution (i) 
reaffirming the importance that is at- 
tached to the program of opium re- 
search; (ii) expressing its satisfaction 
with the work done thus far; (iii) 
calling for further research; (iv) re- 
questing governments to furnish sam- 
ples of opium licitly and illicitly cul- 
tivated within their countries, as well 
as important samples of opium seiz- 
ures from the international illicit traf- 
fic; (v) instructing the Secretary-Gen- 
eral to request these samples from 
governments and further to develop 
the Secretariat’s opium research de- 
ferring all other laboratory work ex- 
cept that connected with determining 
origin; and (vi) recommending to the 
General Assembly the establishment of 
a United Nations narcotics laboratory. 


OPIUM PROTOCOL France and Canada, 
the Commission was informed, have 
deposited their instruments of ratifica- 
tion of the Protocol for Limiting and 
Regulating the Cultivation of the 
Poppy Plant, the Production of, In- 
ternational and Wholesale Trade in, 
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and Use of Opium, signed in New 
York on June 23 by thirty-six states. 
The total number of ratificationis is at 
present four, Egypt and Panama having 
ratified previously. The Council at its 
sixteenth session had requested the 
Commission to draw up a model code 
and commentary for the application 
of the Protocol. The Commission chose 
Charles Vaille, representative of 
France, as rapporteur to prepare a 
draft for consideration at the Com- 
mission’s tenth session. This he will do 
after consultation with the Permanent 
Central Opium Board, the Drug 
Supervisory Body and the Secretariat. 


Article 6 of the 1953 Protocol pro- 
vided that the Parties shall not permit 
the import and export of opium other 
than opium produced in seven coun- 
tries listed in the Protocol. But no 
provision in the Protocol prevents a 
country to produce opium for its own 
consumption. Some members of the 
Commission expressed concern about 
reports that production was being con- 
templated in certain countries other 
than the seven listed in the proto- 
col authorizing the cultivation of 
opium. The Commission expressed the 
fear that, if production of opium was 
now begun in countries which had not 
in recent years engaged in such pro- 
duction, the existing over-production 
would be seriously aggravated. It 
therefore would have the Council 
urge the governments of all countries 
in which there has been no production 
of opium in recent years to prohibit 
such production in the future. 


DRAFT CONVENTION The Commission 
continued the discussion of the Draft 
Single Convention and considered sec- 
tions dealing with internal trade, pos- 
session of drugs, measures of super- 
vision, penal provisions, cure of the 
drug habit and some sections relating 
to general provisions, With respect to 
penal provisions, the Commission 
adopted, with a few amendments, a 
United Kingdom proposal. Experience 
has shown in the field of narcotic 
drugs as well as in other fields of co- 
operation against international crime 
that there are great difficulties in estab- 
lishing universally applicable rules of 
penal law. Only nineteen states be- 
came parties to the 1936 Convention 
which requires states to apply certain 
rules of penal law intended to ensure 
prosecution and punishment of of- 
fenses committed abroad, as compared 
with forty-three parties to the 1948 
Protocol or seventy states which be- 
came parties to the 1931 Convention. 
The Commission hoped that the text 
it had adopted would be more general- 
ly acceptable than the 1936 Conven- 
tion, 


DRUG ADDICTION In a general discussion 
on drug addiction, the Commission 
agreed on the importance of maintain- 


ing this topic on its agenda and of dis- 
cussing it at the international as well 
as national levels. It was pointed out 
that drug addiction must also be ap- 
proached from a subjective or “cause 
and treatment” point of view in addi- 
tion to the historic “preventive or con- 
trol” approach. Many delegations 
were agreed that the most important 
part of treatment was that which fol- 
lowed clinical withdrawal] of the drug, 
i.e. the psychotherapeutic and rehabi- 
litative stages. 


Some representatives stated that in 
their view unsatisfactory social condi- 
tions were mainly responsible for the 
social evil of addiction and that by 
remedying such conditions in their own 
countries, addiction had almost totally 
disappeared. Other members of the 
Commission felt, however, that not 
enough was known of the causes and 
extent of drug addiction in the world 
today and that further surveys were 
needed. They also thought that the 
knowledge made available to the 
United Nations would have an en- 
hanced value if it could be presented 
on a comparable basis. The Commis- 
sion believed that, in view of its pres- 
ent knowledge, studies must be made 
along empirical lines. 


The Commission decided to call the 
attention of the governments con- 
cerned to the necessity of having, as 
soon as possible, in accordance with 
domestic law and public policy, syste- 
matic arrangements for the effective 
contro] and the registration of addicts 
by health authorities. It stressed the 
importance of governments consider- 
ing the setting up of means for the 
treatment, care and rehabilitation of 
drug addicts, on a planned and com- 


. pulsory basis, in properly conducted 


instructions. It asked the Council to 
request the Secretary-General to con- 
tinue his studies and to express appre- 
ciation to the World Health Organiza- 
tion for the work carried out by this 
Organization in this field. 


DIACETYLMORPHINE The Commission 
considered the problem of diacetylmor- 
phine (heroin) in the light of a reso- 
lution by the Sixth World Health 
Assembly recommending prohibition 
of the manufacture and importation 
of that substance. It noted that ac- 
cording to a survey made by WHO, 
fifty-six states had declared themselves 
in favor of dispensability of diacetyl- 
morphine while only seven states had 
expressed opposite views. 

Most members were in agreement 
that some form of international action 
aimed at prohibiting this dangerous 
drug should be taken. 

As to the type of action which 
should be taken, the Commission de- 
cided not to recommend the conclu- 
sion of an interim agreement, but to 
include suitable provisions in the pro- 
posed Single Convention, In the mean- 
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time, it urged all governments to pro- 
hibit the manufacture, import and ex- 
port of diacetylmorphine and its salts, 
preparations, and preperations of its 
salts, except for such small amounts 
as may be necessary for scientific pur- 
poses only. 


SYNTHETIC DRUGS The Commission held 
a general debate on the various prob- 
lems arising out of the continual in- 
troduction into the field of medicines 
of new synthetic narcotic drugs. It 
noted with satisfaction that as of Jan- 
uary 1, 1954, forty-three states had 
become parties to the Protocol signed 
at Paris on November 19, 1948, bring- 
ing under international contro] drugs 
outside the scope of the Convention 
of July 13, 1931 for Limiting the 
Manufacture and Regulating the Dis- 
tribution of Narcotic Drugs. This Pro- 
tocol is specially aimed to bring under 
international control the ever increas- 
ing number of new synthetic narcotic 
drugs. 


The Commission unanimously rec- 
ommended to the Economic and So- 
cial Council the adoption of a resolu- 
tion which would: (i) call upon all 
States not: parties to the 1948 Protocol 
to become parties in accordance with 
Article 5 of that Protocol; (ii) call the 
attention of all governments to the 
necessity for strict control over the 
possession, manufacture, import and 
export of, trade in, and use of syn- 
thetic narcotics; (iii) invite all gov- 
ernments to consider the possibility of 
carrying Out a systematic campaign 
among members of the medical pro- 
fession to alert them to the danger 
of addiction inherent in the use of 
synthetic narcotics and to the necessity 
of exercising great care in prescribing 
such drugs; (iv) recommend that all 
governments submit provisionally, 
pending a decision by WHO, each drug 
notified to the Secretary-General un- 
der Article 1 of the 1948 protocol to 
the narcotics regime and, in particular, 
to the import and export controls pro- 
vided for by Chapter V of the 1925 
Convention; and (v) invite govern- 
ments to study the desirability of ex- 
ercising the requisite supervision Over 
certain intermediary products, used in 
the manufacture of synthetic narcotics 
or of prohibiting their manufacture. 


There was no agreement in the 
Commission on the question whether 
synthetic drugs should be totally pro- 
hibited or their number limited, ex- 
cept, of course in regard to those drugs 
which had particularly powerful ad- 
diction-producing properties and no 
distinct therapeutic advantages over 
other less dangerous drugs. These, it 
was agreed, should be banned. In pur- 
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suance of this idea, the Commission 
recommended that the Economic and 
Social Council urge governments to 
prohibit the manufacture, import and 
export of ketobemidone, its salts, 
preparations and preparations of its 
salts, Ketobemidone, it was agreed, 
was a very dangerous addiction-pro- 
ducing synthetic drug. 


CANNABIS The Commission noted the 
opinion expressed by WHO's Expert 
Committee on drugs liable to produce 
addiction of the World Health Or- 
ganization that “there is no justifica- 
tion for the medical use of cannabis 
preparations” and that these prepara- 
tions “are practically obsolete.” It 
asked the Economic and Social Coun- 
cil to recommend that governments of 
countries in which such preparations 
were still being used for medical pur- 
poses explore the possibility of dis- 
continuing their use, with a view to 
discontinuing such use as rapidly as 
possible. 


The Commission approved a series 
of comparative studies on the cannabis 
situation in different regions of the 
world. The representative of WHO 
stated that his organization hoped to 
finish a study on the physical and men- 
tal effects of the use of cannabis in 
time for the Commission’s session in 
1955. 


The Commission expressed concern 
about the steadily increasing _ illicit 
traffic in the parts of the plant Can- 
nabis sativa L containing resin, in 
many different regions of the world. 
The plant Cannabis sativa is, however, 
widely cultivated in many parts of the 
world for industrial purposes, i.e, for 
production of fibre and seed and the 
Commission had apprehension that 
there was a danger of such industrial 
cultivation becoming in some coun- 
tries a source of illicit traffic. The 
Commission, therefore, requested the 
Council to invite the governments 
concerned to furnish such information 
to the Secretariat of the Food and 
Agriculture Organization as may be 
required to carry out a study on the 
possibility of replacing Cannabis sa- 
tiva L by a variety of the same plant 
or by other plants serving similar in- 
dustrial purposes but not containing 
harmful resin, and to FAO in consulta- 
tion with the United Nations Secre- 
tariat, to prepare this study. 


COCA LEAF PROBLEM In the view of the 
Commission, decisive progress was 
made during its ninth session in con- 
nection with this question. For the 
first time the representatives of all the 
countries mainly concerned—all of 
which took part in the Commission’s 
consideration of the matter either as 
members (Peru) or as observers (Ar- 
gentina, Bolivia and Colombia)— 
agreed that the habit of coca-leaf 


chewing constitutes a form of drug 
addiction and is harmful. The Com- 
mission itself unanimously considered 
that coca-leaf chewing was a drug ad- 
diction. It shared the view of these 
representatives that many difficulties 
were inherent in the abolition of the 
chewing, to which large numbers of 
the aboriginal population were ad- 
dicted, and that a cautious and grad- 
ual approach was required to find a 
solution of the problem. The Peruvian 
representative made a detailed state- 
ment on the problem of the coca-leaf 
chewing and in particular the meas- 
ures that the Government of Peru had 
taken already to solve it—not only ad- 
ministrative measures but also inten- 
sive health and educational programs. 
He noted that quick results could not 
be expected and that it would be nec- 
essary to request technical assistance 
from the United Nations and the spe- 
cialized agencies, The Commission 
welcomed his statement and agreed to 
recommend that the Economic and 
Social Council express its satisfaction 
at the policy adopted by the govern- 
ments concerned, and particularly by 
that of Peru, regarding the progressive 
abolition of this habit. 


PROPOSAL The Commission further 
proposed that the Council should rec- 
ommend that the technical assistance 
services of the United Nations and the 
specialized agencies give favorable 
consideration to any requests which 
the countries concerned may make for 
assistance in developing appropriate 
administrative or social measures for 
the gradual suppression of the habit 
or other remedial measures including 
requests for various experiments which 
might be necessary. 

The Commission finally asked the 
Council to recommend that the gov- 
ernments concerned: (i) limit gradu- 
ally and as quickly as practicable the 
cultivation and the export of coca 
leaf to medical, scientific and other 
legitimate purposes; (ii) continue 
their efforts to abolish progressively 
the habit of coca-leaf chewing in 
their respective countries; (iii) limit 
progressively the importation of coca 
leaf for the purpose of chewing; and 
(iv) continue their programs of health 
education, and in any case where such 
programs do not yet exist, to initiate 
them, for the purpose of making 
known to the populations affected by 
the habit the dangers of said habit, of 
preventing its extension and of facili- 
tating the efficacy of the measures 
adopted or about to be adopted. 


OFFICE BEARERS Officers of the Commis- 
sion were: Charles Vaille, of France, 
Chairman; Harry J. Anslinger, of the 
United States, Vice-Chairman; and E. 
S. Krishnamoorthy, of India, Rappor- 
teur. 
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Population of Central America, 
Mexico May Double in 30 Years 


HE combined population of Cen- 

tral America and Mexico—already 
among the fastest growing in the world 
—is expected to double within thirty 
years and should total between 64,- 
000,000 and 86,000,000 by 1980, 
United Nations population experts pre- 
dict. 

In 1950, the population of this area 
totaled about 34,000,000—larger than 
the population of Spain, though small- 
er than that of France. By 1980, how- 
ever, the total will probably be about 
as large as Germany’s. 

Not until the birth rate in Central 
America and Mexico drops more than 
the fall in death rates—a is is 
unlikely before 1980—is there any 
prospect of slower growth. Meanwhile, 
growth will be speeded by the con- 
tinued decline in death rates. 


FIRST OF SEVERAL STUDIES ‘These esti- 
mates are given in the first of a series 
of regional studies on population trends 
entitled, “The Population of Central 
America (including Mexico), 1950- 
1980,” prepared by the Population 
Division of the United Nations De- 
partment of Social Affairs. This in- 
formation, particularly for underdevel- 
oped countries, Was requested by the 
United Nations Population Commis- 
sion to help countries plan their eco- 
nomic and social development — for 
example, the number of schools and 
houses that may be required in thirty 
years, various aspects of social wel- 
fare and public finance. 

Costa Rica and Nicaragua are the 
countries where, the study says, the 
population will probably grow most 
rapidly. In Honduras and British Hon- 
duras, it is expected to grow least 
rapidly, but even there the total will 
probab!y increase by at least two-thirds 
or three-quarters, 

In the past, Central America and 
Mexico have experienced “perhaps the 
most rapid population growth of any 
region in the world,” the experts re- 
port. “Within the past thirty years, the 
population of Mexico has increased 
by more than three-quarters, while 
that of Central America proper neariy 
doubled.” 

Other world regions where popul:- 
tion has grown by at least one-hai! 
from 1920 to 1950 comprise Tropical 
South America (81 per cent), Tem- 
perate South America (80 per cent), 
Southern Africa (80 per cent), the 
Caribbean (64 per cent), Mainland 
Southeast Asia (63 per cent), Insular 
Southeast Asia (52 per cent), Aus- 
tralia and New Zealand (52 per cent), 
and Japan (50 per cent). During the 
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same period, the world total is esti- 
mated to have increased by only 33 
per cent because of much slower popu- 
lation growth in some of the world’s 
most heavily-populated areas. 


IMPACT ON NATIONAL ECONOMIES The 
enormous growth predicted for Cen- 
tral America and Mexico poses serious 
problems for those countries’ econ- 
omies. The report points out that at 
present the prosperity of most of Cen- 
tral America and certain parts of Mex- 
ico hinges on international trade with 
countries outside the region. Among 
the important items for export are 
coffee and bananas, of which the Unit- 
ed States has become chief consumer. 

Because population in Central Amer- 
ica will probably grow more rapidly 
than in the United States and many 
other parts of the world, the study 
says there is some doubt whether the 
demand for Central American staple 
exports will keep pace with the local 
need for imported products. 

“There will probably be an increas- 
ing necessity for reorientation of the 
economies of these countries, diversi- 
fication of their products and intensifi- 
cation of trade within and among these 
countries,” the study suggests. “Such 
development will require an increased 


‘More Cheerful Aspect’ 


GRICULTURAL — developments* 
indicating that “the future out- 
look for improved nutrition takes on 
a more cheerful aspect” are cited by 
the Food and Agriculture Organiza- 
tion in a report issued on May 17. 
Recalling that the FAo Conference 
in 1951 recommended that govern- 
ments increase food production by 
from one to two per cent over the 
annual rate of population growth, the 
report states: “In large parts of the 
world, progress in this direction is 
being achieved.” 

For the period 1948 to 1952 “food 
production in Europe and the Near 
East outstripped population growth 
‘y more than two per cent, and in 
\frica and the Far East by more than 
one per cent.” In Latin America and 
Oceania food production “expanded 
sufficiently to keep pace” with unprec- 
edented population growth. 

“These results are encouraging,” 
FAO comments. It also calls attention 
to the greater interest in agricultural 
production now evidenced in many 
underdeveloped countries. 


Fao has “done its best” to aid the 


internal circulation of goods and serv- 
ices which depends, among other 
things, upon an increase of purchasing 
power and an improvement of the 
means of transportation.” 

Another important factor in Mexico 
and Central America is that the popu- 
lation is “young”—there is a large pro- 
portion of children and adolescents 
and only a small proportion of persons 
aged sixty and over. Moreover, little 
change in age structure is to be ex- 
pected by 1980. This means that these 
countries have little need for concern 
over the increase in the proportion of 
aged persons—a concern of growing 
importance in Europe and other coun- 
tries where birth rates have declined 
some time ago. 

The continued large proportion of 
children and adolescents, on the other 
hand, does give rise to serious prob- 
lems. In many parts of Central Amer- 
ica and Mexico, the numbers of 
schools and teachers are not sufficient 
to meet the needs of the present child 
population. A large proportion of 
children, furthermore, complicates the 
problem of economic development, 
for much time and energy, particularly 
of women—instead of being available 
for the production of marketable com- 
modities or investment goods—will be 
absorbed in the care of children. 

The report indicates that only in 
El Salvador is there likely to be real 
population pressure by 1980, for none 
of the other countries is densely in- 

habited at present. 


for Improved Nutrition 


improvement of nutrition, particularly 
by direct technical assistance to gov- 
ernments and in organizing regional 
meetings to help governments coordi- 
nate their production plans. Many 
members have established targets for 
production up to 1956-57 which, if 
achieved, “will realize the recommenda- 
tions of the 1951 Conference for most 
of the world.” 

A new problem for FAO—a growing 
accumulation of surpluses of certain 
foods in some countries — arose in 
1953, the report shows. “Yet in large 
parts of the world supplies were still 
insufficient to provide adequate levels 
of nutrition.” 


Fao’s Conference was concerned 
“lest this situation should lead to a 
repetition of the unhappy circum- 
stances of the 1930's,” when surpluses 
in some countries “led to restriction of 
food production in a poverty-stricken 
world.” 


Fao’s emphasis has therefore shifted 
to the need for expanding production 
of “commodities most needed in par- 
ticular countries.” 
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International Labor Conference 


Holding Session in Geneva 


‘HE International Labor Confer- 

ence, which first met in Washing- 
ton, D.C., in 1919, is the organ of 
the Internatipnal Labor Organization 
responsible for setting overall policy, 
adopting Conventions and Recommen- 
dations, passing the annual budget, 
electing the Governing Body and other 
matters. Its  thirty-seventh session 
opens at the Palais des Nations in 
Geneva on June 2, 

ILO member countries may send 
tripartite delegations to the Confer- 
ence. The U.S.S.R., which had pre- 
viously been a member for a few 
years prior to World War II, nine 
months ago made a partial acceptance 
of the obligations. With the complete 
acceptance in April and May of the 
obligations of ILO membership by the 
U.S.S.R., the Byelorussian S.S.R. and 
the Ukrainian S.S.R., and their conse- 
quent admission as Members of the 
United Nations, the number of ILO 
member states is now a record sixty- 
nine. 

National delegations are headed by 
two government representatives, one 
employer and one worker. Each dele- 
gate may be accompanied.by advisers 
whose number is determined by the 
agenda items. Delegations are not re- 
quired to vote on national lines; that 
is, the employer and worker delegates 
may freely choose their own positions, 

This year’s Conference will consider 
seven formal agenda items and will 
also have before it a report on techni- 
cal assistance, including the ILo’s par- 
ticipation in the Expanded Program. 
Three items are standard: the report 
of ‘the Director-General, David A. 
Morse; information and reports on the 
application of conventions and rec- 
ommendations; and financial and 
budgetary questions. Since govern- 
ments pay the contribution, their rep- 
resentatives alone adopt the budget. 
They will be asked to approve a gross 
$6,990,913 for 1955. 


The four other items will be taken 
up under the ILo’s traditional proced- 
ure of approving instruments setting 
international labor standards. This pro- 
cedure calls for proposals to be sub- 
mitted to one conference for a prelim- 
inary discussion, to be followed by 
final consideration at a subsequent 
session. The four items this year are 
vocational rehabilitation of the disabled 
(first discussion), migrant workers in 
underdeveloped countries (first discus- 
sion), penal sanctions for breaches of 
contract of employment (first discus- 
sion) and holidays with pay (second 
discussion). A recommendation for 
the guidance of governments making 
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provisions for paid vacations is ex- 
pected. 

Most of the discussions of specific 
items will be carried on in committee. 
Plenary sessions will mainly be devot- 
ed to statements based on the Director- 
General’s report, in addition, of course, 
to considering committee reports and, 
this year, the triennial election to the 
Governing Body. 

With the receipt on May 20 of the 
ratification of Italy and Uruguay, an 
amendment to the ILO’s constitution 
increasing the size of its Governing 
Body from thirty-two members to 
forty came into force. : 

Adopted by the Lo General Con- 
ference last June, it provides that the 
Governing Body shall be composed of 
ten employer, ten worker and twenty 
government members, ten of the gov- 
ernment seats being occupied on a 
non-elective basis by the ten member 
countries which are of chief indus- 
trial importance, 

Triennial balloting to fill the elective 
seats on the Governing Body will take 
place during the General Conference 
opening June 2 at the Palais des Na- 
tions in Geneva. The procedure calls 
for the election of ten members by 
the worker delegates to the Confer- 
ence, ten members by the employer 
delegates and ten members by the 
government delegates. The ten coun- 
tries holding non-elective seats do not 
take part in the voting for elective 
government members. 

The report of the Director-General 
establishes the subject matter and sets 
the tone of the general debate before 
the Conference. The report normally 
contains analyses of social and eco- 
nomic developments of the preceding 
year, and a summary of ILO activities. 
Customarily, it also contains a chapter 
on a special problem. Five years ago, 
for instance, a new emphasis was 
placed on the ILO’s operational work; 
labor productivity has been twice dis- 
cussed. This year’s special topic is 
workers’ housing. 

Mr. Morse pointed out that 180 
million families are today without ade- 
quate housing and some have no 
shelter at all. This shortage, affecting 
more than a third of the world’s popu- 
lation (including thirty million families 
in the industrially advanced countries), 
will not be solved, Mr. Morse believes, 
unless costs are reduced, financing 
methods improved and employment 
stabilized to permit the introduction 
of more productive methods. 

Mr. Morse provided an economic 
backdrop to his detailed discussion of 
the housing situation in a chapter of 
economic analysis. “Cautious opti- 


mism” he found to be the mood in 
several industrialized countries “tem- 
pered somewhat by uncertainty as to 
the prospects of the United States 
economy.” There seemed to be elements 
of stability in the industrialized coun- 
tries in 1953 because of a declining 
rate of increase in defense expendi- 
tures, a number of effective anti-infla- 
tion measures, and the absence of a 
lasting impact from the 1952 sharp 
decline in consumers’ demand. 

In the social chapter of his report 
Mr. Morse calls upon management 
and labor to adopt attitudes making 
possible a sense of purpose by those 
who do the world’s work. Social 
change is dependent upon popular no- 
tions, and people must sometimes as- 
sume new ways of thinking and acting 
in order to achieve the industrial ad- 
vances so much needed in the under- 
developed countries. He cites instances 
where workers customarily produce 
only enough to meet their own imme- 
diate needs, or where sickness, or poor 
housing and transportation are sources 
of absenteeism and high labor turn- 
over. 

But “the greatest challenge” in 
labor-management relations is to con- 
vince the worker that he is “participat- 
ing in a common constructive effort 
toward a purpose broader than _ his 
own personal wants or the profitability 
of his factory.” 





Efforts To Reduce 
Europe’s Wine Surplus 


LONG-TERM trend toward low- 

er world consumption of wine 
is bringing about large surpluses in a 
number of wine-producing countries, 
with resulting losses for producers and 
governments, the Food and Agricul- 
ture Organization reports. Among the 
principal factors held responsible are 
industrialization, changes in commu- 
nity life and greater availability of 
non-alcoholic drinks. 

France, for example, is expected to 
have an unconsumed surplus of 17 
million hectoliters (one hectoliter is 
about 100 quarts) on the 1953-54 pro- 
duction, 

In Spain, about seven million hec- 
toliters will probably be carried over 
unconsumed from the 1953 produc- 
tion. 

In Italy, wine production is above 
prewar levels. Consumption is rising, 
too, but at 95.3 litres per person in 
1952 it was still well below the 1911- 
15 average annual consumption of 123 
litres per person. 

Switzerland is attempting to readjust 
its grape-growing industry—for exam- 
ple by encouraging greater production 
of table grapes and grape juices. 

In general, European wine consump- 
tion has risen since the war but taking 
the long-term view the tendency is defi- 
nitely towards lower consumption. 
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Council of Bishops on north entrance of stairway leading to General Assembly Hall. 


Methodist Council of Bishops Study 
United Nations Through Headquarters 


“T AM quite certain that this pro- 
gram will result in deepened 
understanding of the work of the 
United Nations and a firm resolve to 
support it as well as to cooperate 
in every sincere endeavor to improve 
it,” G. Bromley Oxnam, Bishop for 
the Washington area said of the visit 
to Headquarters on April 26, 27 and 
28 of the Council of Bishops of the 
Methodist Church. 

Meetings and discussions at the 
United Nations occupied three days of 
the five-day annual meeting of the 
Council. This study and subseauent dis- 
cussions formed part of the Methcdist 
Church’s “Crusade for World Order,” 
a program undertaken at the request 
of the Methodist General Conference 
in 1952. The Crusade seeks broader 
understanding of and support for the 
United Nations as an instrument of 
peace. 

At a meeting in November, in Chi- 
cago, the Bishops and other specialists 
in international affairs will discuss with 
560 District Superintendents their im- 
pressions of the United Nations, On 
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the first three Sundays in February 
1955, sermons will be delivered in all 
Methodist churches on “The Meaning 
of Peace,” “The United Nations” and 
“Disarmament.” 

Under the Presidency of Bishop 
William C. Martin, of Dallas, Texas, 
who is also President of the Na- 
tional Council of Churches, forty- 
seven Bishops heard talks by delegates 
and Secretariat officials on United 
Nations programs, problems and 
achievements. Attending the Council 
were Bishops from Singapore, the Bel- 
gian Congo, Delhi, Monrovia, Hyder- 
abad, Manila and Santiago, as well as 
the United States. 

The Counci] heard Dr. Charles 
Malik, Ambassador from Lebanon 
and his country’s representative on 
the Security Council; Rajeshwar 
Dayal, Permanent Representative of 
India; Ambassador James Wadsworth, 
Deputy Representative of the United 
States; Secretary-General Dag Ham- 
marskjold; Benjamin Cohen, Ass'st- 
ant Secretary-General, Department of 
Public Information and Mrs. Janet 
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de Salamanca, of the Special Services 
Divisions, ppl; Dr. Ralph Bunche, 
Principal Director of the Department 
of Trusteeship and Non-Self-Govern- 
ing Territories; Hugh Keenleyside, Di- 
rector-General of the Technical Assist- 
ance Administration; John P. Hum- 
phrey, Director of the Division of 
Human Rights, Department of Social 
Affairs; and these representatives of 
the specialized agencies: Maurice Pate, 
Director-General of the United Na- 
tions Children’s Fund; Solomon V. 
Arnaldo, Director of the New York 
Office of the United Nations Educa- 
tional, Scientific and Cultural Organ- 
ization; F. L. McDougal, of the Food 
and Agriculture Organization and 
Snowden T, Herrick, of the Interna- 
tional Labor Organization. 

During their visit the bishops at- 
tended mzetings of the Security Coun- 
cil and of the Economic and Social 
Council. 

“I think you would like to know,” 
Bishop Oxnam, who is also a member 
of the Praesidium of the World Coun- 
cil of Churches, said, “that in question- 
ing the Bishops I found nothing but 
praise and appreciation for the way 
the program was conducted, the kind 
of presentations that were made and 
the profound impression resulting 
from what we felt to be the high intel- 
lectual and moral character of the 
leadership at the United Nations.” 
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THE WORLD’S HEALTH: 
The Seventh World Health Assembly 


HE seventh World Health Assem- 
bly in Geneva has adopted a regu- 
lar budget of $9,500,000 for 1955, an 
increase of $1 million over this year’s 
budget. The Assembly turned down 
the $10,300,000 recommended by its 
Committee on Program and Budget. 
The vote was 28 to 24, with 7 ab- 
stentions. 

A United States proposal for a 
budget of $8,607,000 was rejected by 
35 votes to 21, with 6 abstentions. An 
Indian proposal for a budget of $9,- 
900,000 did not come to a vote, and 
the ceiling of $9,500,000 adopted by 
the Health Assembly came from a 
proposal of the United Kingdom, 


The budget will be financed by as- 
sessments totaling $8,550,000 against 
member states, plus an income of 
$950,000. 

An increased budget for 1955 had 
been requested by the wHo Director- 
General, Dr. M. G. Candau, who said 
additional funds were needed to en- 
sure the success of field activities, in- 
cluding projects carried ‘out jointly 
with the United Nations Children’s 
Fund, to provide for normal develop- 
ment, and to cover expenses involved 
in increasing the use of Spanish as 
a working language of the organiza- 
tion. (See below.) 

The Assembly on May 13 unani- 
mously admitted the Federation of 
Rhodesia and Nyasaland, established 
eight months ago, to associate mem- 
bership in the World Health Organi- 
zation. Other WHO associate members 
are Tunisia and Morocco. 

In a secret ballot, six countries were 
elected each to designate a member to 
the eighteen-man WHO Executive Board 
to replace the six members whose 
three-year terms expire this month. 
The new countries are: Saudi Arabia, 
Chile, Union of South Africa, France, 
Japan and Burma. 

A resolution was adopted recom- 
mending that the next Assembly con- 
sider methods of assessing only active 
members for the regular effective 
budget, and invited those states which 
have not been actively participating in 
the work of the organization to resume 
participation at the earliest date. 

The states not now participating ac- 
tively are Albania, Bulgaria, Byelo- 
russia, Czechoslovakia, Hungary, Po- 
land, Romania, the Ukraine and the 
U.S.S.R. 


The resolution was proposed by 


Brazil, Canada, the Philippines, the 
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United Kingdom, the United States, 
and amended by Australia and India. 


SPANISH The increased use of Spanish 
as a working language by WHO was 
recommended on May 17 by the Com- 
mittee on Administration, Finance and 
Legal Matters of the Assembly. 

A resolution, adopted by 59 votes 
to none, with 2 abstentions, provides 
that all wHo official records and re- 
ports of WHO expert committees shall 
be made available in Spanish beginning 
in 1955. Also, all resolutions and other 
formal decisions of the Assembly and 
Executive Board are to be translated 
into Spanish, in addition to English 
and French, as at present. 

Although Spanish has not hitherto 
been an official language, simultaneous 
Spanish interpretation facilities were 
provided this year at all meetings of 
the World Health Assembly and its 
committees and of the Executive 
Board. 

The Committee reiected a proposal 
sponsored by Belgium, France, Italy 
and the United Kingdom to increase 
the membership of the wHo Execu- 
tive Board from 18 to 24. As the vote 
was 34 in favor of an increase, 19 
against, with 5 abstentions, the pro- 
posal failed to obtain the two-thirds 
majority required for an amendment 
to the WHO Constitution. 





Dr. Andrija Stampar of Yugoslavia. 





The Committee also rejected a pro- 
posal that would permit associate 
members to vote in regional commit- 
tee plenary meetings. Associate mem- 
bers now enjoy this right only in re- 
gional sub-committee working groups. 
A counter proposal “deciding to make 
no change in rights and obligations of 
associate members at the present time” 
was adopted. 

All recommendations of the Com- 
mittee are subject to confirmation by 
the Assembly in plenary session. 

Two appointments to the staff of the 
World Health Organization’s Regional 
Office for the Americas, in Washing- 
ton, D.C., have been announced: Dr. 
Carlos Luis Gonzales, formerly Chief 
of the Division of Public Health, has 
been named Assistant Director. 

The new Chief of the Division of 
Public Health is Dr. Gustavo Molina, 
former professor of public health ad- 
ministration in Chile, who has been in 
charge of the professional educational 
branch in the Regional Office since 
last July. 

The wHo Regional Office for the 
Americas is the Pan American Sani- 
tary Bureau, which was established in 
1902 and since 1949 has worked with 
the international body. 


TECHNICAL DISCUSSIONS 


A series of technical discussions on 
the theme of “Public Health Problems 
in Rural Areas” was held concur- 
rently with the Assembly to permit an 
informal exchange of views among 
public health administrators from 
many regions. 

Professor Andrija Stampar, of Yugo- 
slavia, told delegates that, compared 
with life for city dwellers, the situation 
of the rural population “is getting in- 
creasingly worse” in many areas be- 
cause of lack of health facilities, hous- 
ing, a balanced diet, clothing and 
education. 

Dr. Stampar, who is chairman of 
the technical discussions series, was 
President of the first World Health 
Assembly in 1948, and is President of 
the Yugoslav Academy of Sciences 
and Arts at Zagreb. 

Other speakers included Dr. Fraser 
Brockington, of the University of 
Manchester, England, who spoke on 
development of health units in rural 
areas, and Professor K. F. Meyer, of 
the University of California, who dis- 
cussed diseases common to both ani- 
mals and human beings, a problem 
considered serious in many rural areas. 

The statement prepared by Dr. 
Stampar included the following points: 

Altogether 1,300 million people 


(world population is 2,400 millions) 
live in rural areas and are occupied 
in agriculture. 

In underdeveloped peasant countries 
the expectation of life at birth can be 
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as low as thirty-two years; in most 
urban countries it is sixty years. 
Although the rural populations of 
the world are the main producers of 
food they are often worse fed—from 
the point of view of both quality and 
quantity—than townspeople. 


Clothing: There is a great shortage 
of clothing among rural populations. 
The average world consumption of cot- 
ton is three kilograms per year per 
head. North America consumes more 
than four times this amount and the 
U.S.S.R., for example, ten per cent 
less than the world average (2.7 kgs.). 
Consumption in densely populated 
Asia is half the world average and in 
Africa forty per cent of the world 
average. 

Housing: Overcrowding in rural 
areas is common even in advanced Eu- 
ropean and North American countries. 
In the Netherlands and France, ten to 
seventeen per cent of the houses are 
crowded; in Greece, forty per cent, It 
has been calculated that even if the 
prewar rate of housing construction 
were to be doubled it would take on 
an average twenty-two years in west- 
ern Europe to meet housing needs. In 
less developed European countries it 
would take much longer—in Greece, 
for example, 150 years. 


Education and literacy: A certain 
standard of education is necessary 
in a community if public health 
schemes are to make progress. In 
most of the underdeveloped agricul- 
tural countries the amount of illiteracy 
varies from sixty to ninety-nine and 
nine-tenths per cent. It is, as a rule, 
under five per cent in the industrial 
and well-developed countries of west- 
ern, central and northern Europe and 
North America. 


Disease: There are many diseases, 
predominantly rural, which affect so 
high a provortion of the population 
as to be a dominant factor in hinder- 
ing the social and economic develop- 
ment of a country. The most impor- 
tant are malaria, syphilis, yaws, bil- 
harziasis (which affects half of Egypt’s 
population and cuts productivity by 
thirty-three per cent), hookworm, and 
the gastro-intestinal and nutritional 
diseases. 


Shortage of medical aid in rural 
areas: In India, for example, Bombay 
has one doctor for 2,218 persons, 
whereas in the United Provinces there 
is one doctor for as many as 13,586. 
“It appears that seventy to seventy- 
five per cent of the total number of 
available doctors in India must be 
practising in urban areas,” Dr. Stam- 
par said. In Delhi there is one hospital 
bed to 664 persons; in Assam the ratio 
is one bed to 8,729. 

In the United States, in states with 
only thirty per cent rural population, 
there is one trained nurse to roughly 
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305 people, compared to one nurse 
to 957 in states with more than seventy 
per cent rural population. Whereas 
Massachusetts has one trained nurse 
to 248 people, Alabama has one to 
1,273. Only nineteen per cent of phar- 
macists are located in rural communi- 
ties comprising forty-three and _five- 
tenths per cent of the total population. 

“The situation of the rural pop- 
ulation,” concluded Professor Stam- 
par, “is getting increasingly worse. 
Population increase, greater in rural 
than in urban areas, lags behind in- 
crease in economic development, A 
little help today would save them 
much austerity tomorrow.” 


TREATMENT OF PLAGUE 


“A most outstanding success” in the 
treatment of all forms of plague has 
been achieved recently by the use of 
streptomycin and certain other anti- 
biotics. a manual on the disease pub- 
lished by WHO reports. 

The 698-page volume was written 
by Dr. Robert Pollitzer, of Austria, 
who has devoted much of his career 
to plague control in China. He was 
formerly a member of WHO’s Division 
of Epidemiological and Health Statis- 
tical Services. 

Because of “the almost miraculous 
power” of streptomycin “to cure even 
most of the patients suffering from 
plague in its severest form,” the author 
of the manual suggests “that the money 
and effort now spent on producing 
nlague serum could be used to far 
better advantage for the production 
or procurement of antibiotics.” 

Entitled simply “Plague,” the book 
is the first manual on the disease pub- 
lished since 1936. It reviews the his- 
tory of plague and its occurrence in 
recent vears in various regions, and 
deals with problems such as rodents 
and other hosts of infection, insect 
carriers, methods of laboratory diag- 
nosis, treatment. and methods of pre- 
venting outbreaks. 

In efforts to treat plague, Dr. Pol- 
litzer states, the first milestone on the 
road to real success was reached in 
1896 with use of a serum. Use of 
sulfanilamides, begun about fourteen 
years ago, greatly improved the thera- 
peutic results in bubonic plague (pro- 
duced by the bite of infected fleas). 
Quite recently, use of streptomycin 
and some other antibiotics has given 
results consistently good, even in most 
severely affected patients. 

“While human plague has become 
a quite preventable as well as an al- 
most always curable disease,” Dr. Pol- 
litzer states, “it is disappointing to see 
that on account of administrative or 
financial difficulties it is still often 
impossible to take full advantage of 
the modern methods of treatment and 
prevention.” 


Although the incidence of human 
plague has markedly decreased in re- 
cent years, he warns that it is not yet 
possible to be complacent about the 
plague situation in the world. History 
has shown, he comments, that plague 
may decline even if left alone but then 
may flare up again in due course. 


A section on distribution of plague 
at present shows the disease still per- 
sists in a number of countries in Asia, 
the Middle East, Africa and the West- 
ern Hemisphere. Its last appearance 
on the European Continent was in 
1945, when fifteen plague victims died 
in Taranto, Italy, and ten in Ajaccio, 
Corsica. 

In 1952, plague caused 1,007 deaths 
in India, 646 in Burma, fourteen in 
Cambodia and Viet Nam, four in 
Thailand, three in one: district in 
Saudi Arabia, seven in Kenya, 98 in 
Tanganyika, and three in Basutoland. 
The 1,007 deaths in India in 1952 
compared with 41,745 there in 1947, 
a table shows. Since that year, the 
number has decreased annually. 


In the United States, the last case 
of human plague listed in the book 
occurred in 1950; the last deaths, 
three, listed were in 1949. 


In South America plague persists 
most seriously in Peru, where an an- 
nual average of seventy-four cases in 
the decade 1943-52 compared with an 
annual average of 886 cases in the 
period 1903-12. 


Discussing causes of plague, the au- 
thor points out that the disease is 
found not only in domestic rats and 
mice but also in many wild rodents, 
including the field mouse, pocket 
gopher, kangaroo rat, ground squirrel, 

.Prairie dog and less familiar rodents 
such as the five-toed jerboa in Asia 
and the restless cavy in South Amer- 
ica. 

Dr. Pollitzer expresses hope that 
effective action against rodents will 
be undertaken. He adds: “It is to be 
feared, however, that the vast primary 
reservoirs of the infection among the 
wild rodents will remain unassailable 
for a long time to come.” 

Another chapter in the book deals 
with the insects which transmit plague 
from rodents to man. Although lice, 
ticks and some other insects may play 
a minor role, the author states, fleas 
are the main carrier. 


In a final chapter, Control and Pre- 
vention, the author assesses different 
methods of killing rats; states that, 
when possible, buildings should be 
made rat-proof; and discusses use of 
ppT and other insecticides against 
fleas. “Fully adequate methods” for 
dealing with plague outbreaks are 
available, Dr. Pollitzer concludes, “so 
that the task now confronting plague 
workers is to apply these procedures 
intensively and universally.” 
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new approach by the Commission to 
drug addiction and recalled several 
medical recommendations with social 
significance made by the Commission. 
As to future work, Mr. Vaille sug- 
gested that the Commission find some 
way to improve procedures on illicit 
traffic in order to deal more effectively 
with this problem. As a_ preventive 
measure he called for improvement of 
the form of annual reports by govern- 
ments. 


The Government of Greece would 
be agreeable to the discontinuance of 
the mission of the United Nations 
Military Observers in Greece as of 
August | next. This information was 
contained in a letter dated May 14 
from Stavros G. Roussos, of Greece, 
addressed to the Secretary-General. 
The letter also says 
that it is the con- 
sidered opinion of the Government of 
Greece that the maintenance of the 
Balkan Subcommission of the Peace 
Observation Commission for one more 
year will serve a useful purpose. 

“In this connection,” Mr. Roussos 
wrote, “it gives me much pleasure to 
convey to you my Government’s warm 
appreciation of the:untiring efforts and 
devotion to duty of those who either 
in the field or from the United Na- 
tions Headquarters made possible the 
success of a great United Nations en- 
deavor in the interests of international 
peace and security.” 

The Balkan Subcommission, estab- 
lished in January 1952 to observe re- 
lations betwen Greece and her neigh- 
bors Albania and Bulgaria, is com- 
posed of Colombia, France, Pakistan, 
Sweden and the United States. Before 
the end of 1953, there were six mili- 
tary observers at the frontiers, with 
headquarters at Salonika, in northeast 
Greece. Early this year the number 
was reduced to three, headed by a 
Principal Observer, Brigadier Herbert 
E. A. Morris, of the British Army. The 
others are Major J. Gacon, of France, 
Major Conrad J. Schildt, of Sweden, 
and Lieutenant-Colonel Wayne M. 
Bundy, of the United States Air Force. 


Military Observers 


Progress in rehabilitating Seoul’s 
important fish market was noted offi- 
cially on May 4 with the presentation 
of a scroll and a gold cup to the head 
of the fisheries rehabilitation program 
being conducted by the United Nations 
Korean Reconstruction Agency. Mayor 
Kim Tai Sun, of Seoul City, made the 
presentation to Milo Moore, UNKRA 
Fisheries Specialist in a ceremony at 
City Hall. 

Mr. Moore, from Seattle, Washing- 
ton, is in charge of all phases of 
UNKRa’s Vast program of aid to Korean 
fisheries. Fish is second only to rice 
as a food in Korea. The program in- 
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A FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW (Continued from page 405) 


cludes the provision of netting and 
boat lumber for fishermen, importa- 
tion of chemicals and equipment for 
rehabilitating three canning factories, 
ice-manufacturing machinery for stor- 
age plants and the establishment of a 
loan fund to enable fishermen to 
finance boats and equipment. 

The Seoul City wholesale fish mar- 
ket was virtually destroyed in the Ko- 





rean fighting. UNKRA has estimated 
that the important centre will be com- 
pleted by June, with the outdoor stalls 
moved under shelter, sanitation pumps 
installed, the refrigeration plant re- 
built and a new 57 by 200 foot market 
sales centre established. 


A group of twenty-two technological 
experts from thirteen countries on 
May 11 began a series of meetings in 
Copenhagen as a_ special Working 
Group sponsored by the United Na- 
tions Technical Assistance Administra- 
tion. The aim of the discus- 
sions, expected to last a 
month, is to determine the 
needs of the less developed countries 
and to assess the extent to which local 
technological centres can meet those 
needs. 

Using preliminary country state- 
ments as a basis, the Working Group is 
discussing the role of technological cen- 
tres and the possible contribution they 
can make to small industry develop- 
ment as centres for applied research 
in technology; for education and train- 
ing, and for dissemination of technical 
information, for consultation and for 
industrial extension services. 


The meetings of the Working 
Group are taking place at the Danish 
Technological Institute in Copenhagen. 
This Institute has certain features 
which the TAA considers may be of 
great potential value to countries now 
in the process of developing their in- 
dustries and crafts. Much of the time 
of the Working Group will be devoted 
to studying in detail the operations 
of the Danish Institute and also of 
similar technological institutes in Oslo, 
Stockholm and Aarhus. 


Technical 
Assistance 


Countries which have sent partici- 
pants are Argentina, Brazil, Chile, Co- 
lombia, Egypt, Indonesia, Iran, Israel, 
Mexico, Pakistan, the Philippines, 
Turkey and Yugoslavia. In addition, 
the Technical Assistance Administra- 
tion is sending two experts, and the 
International Labor Organization and 
the United Nations Educational, Sci- 
entific and Cultural Organization one 
each. Director of the Working Group 
is Dr. Hans H. Paulli, of the Danish 
Technological Institute staff. 


Richardson Labouisse, Jr., of the 
United States, has been appointed Di- 
rector of the United Nations Relief 
and Works Agency for Palestine Refu- 
gees in the Near East. Leslie J. Carver, 
who has served as Acting Director of 
the Agency since the resignation of 
John B. Blandford, Jr., in March 1953, 
will return to his former post of 
Deputy Director. 

Mr. Labouisse began his new duties 
by attending the meetings of the Ad- 
ministrative Committee on Coordina- 
tion, made up of the executive heads 
of the United Nations, the specialized 
agencies and related bodies, in Geneva 
at the end of May. He will go to 
Beirut, headquarters of UNRWA, to take 
up his post, after a period of consulta- 
tions at United Nations Headquarters 
in New York during June... . 

A former Jordanian Foreign Min- 
ister and Minister of Education, 
Ahmad Tougan, has been appointed 
a consultant to advise on problems 
relating to Palestine Arab refugee ed- 
ucation, 

Mr. Tougan has been loaned to 
UNRWA by the Unit- 
ed Nations Educa- 
iional, Scientific and Cultural Organ- 
ization. He is a recognized authority 
on education in the Arab world, hav- 
ing served many years as Inspector 
General of Education in Palestine and 
Jordan. 

More than 150,000 Arab refugee 
children are receiving a free education 
as the result of UNRWA’s new education 
program. 


Palestine Refugees 


The International conference on 
tourism, convened for the purpose of 
easing customs formalities throughout 
the world, held its first meeting on 
May 11 at United Nations Headquar- 
ters. The more than fifty 
delegates and observers in 
attendance were welcomed by Secre- 
tary-General Dag Hammarskjold. 

The precise purpose of the confer- 
ence, as noted by Mr. Hammarskjold 
“is to conclude, on a world-wide basis, 
two conventions relating to customs 
formalities: one for the temporary im- 
portation of private road motor vehi- 
cles and their equipment; and the other 
for tourism.” Agreement on the first 
of these, he said, would “represent a 
further step” by the United Nations 


Conference 
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in the work of codifying the inter- 
national rules concerning road trans- 
port and traffic, while the second 
would ensure “liberal facilities” for 
tourists with regard to the importation 
or transit of their personal effects and 
of other articles acquired in the course 
of their travels. 


The Conference unanimously elected 
Philippe de Seynes, of France, Chair- 
man; A. S, Lall, of India, First Vice- 
Chairman; and Orencio Nodarse, of 
Cuba, Second Vice-Chairman. 

In addition to fifty states represented 
at the session, the specialized agencies, 
various inter-governmental organiza- 
tions and non-governmental organiza- 
tions with interests in the subject of 
the Conference were represented. 

Ernest G. Chauvet, Haitian dele- 
gate, suggested that the two proposed 
treaties include provisions protecting 
tourists against racial and _ religious 
discrimination in public conveyances, 
restaurants and living accommodations. 


The world’s postal administrations 
are issuing increasing numbers of new 
types of stamps, a repoit of the Uni- 
versal Postal Union indicates. In 1953 
the International Bureau of the Uni- 
versal Postal Union distributed 2,928 
different kinds of postage stamps and 
sample cancellations that had been 
issued by its member administrations. 
The total number of stamps and can- 
cellations distributed was 1,068,393. 

In 1952, 958,937 stamps of 2,623 
kinds were distributed. In 1951 the 
figures were 828,648 and 2,309. 

Increased use of international reply 
coupons, which are issued through 
UPU to simplify correspondence across 
national boundaries, is also indicated. 
The report will be considered by the 
Economic and Social Council in Gene- 
va beginning June 29. 
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The Byelorussian Soviet Socialist 
Republic and the Ukrainian Soviet 
Socialist Republic have accepted the 
obligations of membership 
in the International Labor 
Organization. The new acceptances 
bring to 69 the number of ILO mem- 
ber states. . The Government of 
Pakistan has adhered to the Universal 
Copyright Convention, which provides 
a worldwide system for the protection 
of the interests of creative artists such 
as writers, painters, sculptors and 
musicians. 

The Convention, which was drafted 
and sponsored by the United Nations 
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Educational, Scientific and Cultural 
Organization was adopted by an in- 
ternational conference in Geneva in 
September 1952. It will enter into force 
when twelve countries have ratified or 
adhered to it. 


Pakistan follows Andorra, Costa 
Rica and Cambodia in formally ac- 
cepting the Convention. 

Pakistan has also signed the Con- 
vention on the Political Rights of 
Women, which will come into force 
on July 7, 1954, It is the thirty-seventh 
country to sign it. The Convention 
has been ratified or acceded to by 
eight countries: Bulgaria, China, Cuba, 
the Dominican Republic, Ecuador, 
Greece, Sweden and the U.S.S.R.... 


Monaco has deposited its instrument 
of accession to the Convention relat- 
ing to the Status of Refugees, which 
came into force on April 22. The Con- 
vention, establishing minimum rights 
for refugees under the mandate of 
the High Commissioner for Refugees, 
has been formally accepted by eight 
governments: Australia, Belgium, Den- 
mark, the German Federal Repub- 
lic, Luxembourg, Norway, the United 
Kingdom and now Monaco. 


A Look Ahead... 


The Food and Agriculture Organiza- 
tion and the Government in Hong 
Kong will jointly sponsor a six-week 
Fish Marketing Training Centre in 
Hong Kong, beginning July 12. 

All FAO member countries in the 
Far East have been invited to send 
trainees to the Centre. Travel expenses 
to and from Hong Kong wili be shared 
by FAO and the governments sending 
the trainees. Subsistence during their 
stay will be provided by FAo. 

While Hong Kong was chosen for 
the course because of its well organ- 
ized fish marketing facilities, the 
course will include a study of facilities 
and conditions general throughout the 
aTCa. s <s 

Increasing interest in snow sports 
has raised populations in avalanche 
areas, a fact which accounts for the 
rise in avalanche death rates. Several 
European countries, notably Switzer- 
land, have established research stations 
to study the behavior of snow in vary- 
ing climatic conditions and on varying 
terrains in the hope of finding deter- 
rents to or at least advance warnings 
of avalanches. 

Fao will sponsor an international 
conference on avalanche control 
based on its interest in erosion and 
forestry. Extensive tree plantings in 
areas where avalanches start can an- 
chor the snow and possibly prevent an 
avalanche from ever happening. .. . 


The World Federation of United 
Nations Associations has announced 
that it will sponsor five seminars be- 
tween May 3 and August 5. Its ninth 
plenary assembly will be held at Gene- 


va on September 6 to 12. Also at 
Geneva will be held the Sixth 
Seminar on World Health, 
May 3 to 15, the Seminar on the In- 
ternational Labor Organization, May 
26 to June 9, and the eighth Summer 
School, discussing the United Nations 
and the problems of Asia, from July 
28 to August 5. The Seminar on the 
International Court of Justice will be 
held at The Hague, July 12 to 17 and 
the Seminar on Disappearing Eco- 
nomic Boundaries at Zell-am-See, 
Austria, July 18 to 25. 


Seminars 


Europe’s Dwellings Gain 


HE Economic Commission for 

Europe’s Quarterly Bulletin of 
Housing and Building Statistics shows 
expanding dwelling construction in al- 
most all European countries. Data on 
housing and building are supplied con- 
cerning: Austria, Belgium, Bulgaria, 
Czechoslovakia, Denmark, Finland, 
France, Western Zone of Germany, 
Greece, Hungary, Ireland, Italy, 
Netherlands, Norway, Poland, Portu- 
gal, Romania, Spain, Sweden, Switzer- 
land, United Kingdom, Soviet Union, 
Eastern Zone of Germany and Yugo- 
slavia. The increase in the past year 
is particularly striking in France, West- 
ern Germany, Italy and the United 
Kingdom. 

The general upward trend is re- 
vealed by a comparison of the number 
of dwellings begun or authorized, 
completed and under construction dur- 
ing the fourth quarter of 1953 and 
the whole year 1953 with the number 
for those periods in 1952. Data on 
work begun or authorized indicate 
that the tendency towards increased 
dwelling construction will continue in 
the immediate future, according to 
the Bulletin. Available figures suggest 
that residential building decreased only 
in Finland and Hungary. 

Higher non-residential building is 
shown in the Netherlands, Norway and 
the United Kingdom. A slightly lower 
output in the non-residential sector is 
reported in the case of Denmark, Fin- 
land and Western Germany. Data sug- 
gest that on the whole the expansion 
of residential building was achieved 
without a contraction in non-residen- 
tial building, the Bulletin points out. 

The upward trend in both residential 
and non-residential building has been 
accompanied by an increase in the 
output of cement in practically all 
European countries, according to 
figures in the Bulletin. 

In most countries the overall build- 
ing cost index is either stable or shows 
a tendency to fall. The breakdown in 
the ECE Bulletin of total costs into 
materials and wages shows that the 
drop resulted mostly from a decrease 
in the costs of building materials, as 
wages appear to be stable or increas- 
ing. 
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Book Notes 


Humanism and Education in East 
and West. Published by United 
Nations Educational, Scientific and 
Cultural Organization. Price $1.50. 


S it true, as sometimes stated, that 

Western civilization should be con- 
sidered largely technical while Eastern 
civilization is best defined as spiritual? 

This question is taken up in a book 
recently published by the United Na- 
tions Educational, Scientific and Cul- 
tural Organization under the title, 
“Humanism and Education in East and 
West.” The volume presents a collec- 
tion of original essays by philosophers 
of various traditions — Western and 
Christian, Islamic, Hindu and Buddhist 
—on the cultural and philosophical re- 
lations between the East and the West. 

The essays originally were written 
for an international round-table discus- 
sion organized by UNESCO in Decem- 
ber 1951 in New Delhi, in cooperation 
with the Indian National Commission 
tor UNESCO, 

‘The book gives statements made at 
the opening session by the. Vice-Presi- 
dent of India, Dr, Sarvepalli Rad- 
nakrisnnan, and the Indian Minister ot 
Education, Maulana Abdul Kalam 
Azad, 

It then presents essays by round- 
table participants: Albert Beguin 
(Switzerland), John T. Christie (Unit- 
ed Kingdom), R. V. Das (india), 
Clarence H. Faust (United States), 
Helmuth von Glasenapp (Germany), 
Humayun Kabir (India), Y. Kana- 
kura (Japan), 1. Madkour (Egypt), 
G. P. Malalasekera (Ceylon), Andre 
Rousseaux (France), Jacques Reuli 
(France), President of the Interna- 
tional Council for Philosophy and 
Humanistic Studies, H. Z. Ulken (Tur- 
key), and A, R. Wadia (India). 

In the general conclusions of the 
meeting, it was pointed out that, on 
the broad issues about the concept of 
man, his nature and his education, 
members were not unanimous but that 
their differences would not correspond 
to a division between East and West, 
and that indeed this difference had 
been over-emphasized in popular 
thought. 

Further, the Conference was broad- 
ly agreed that the typical attitudes of 
Eastern and Western man “are prod- 
ucts of evolution and in the process of 
time could be modified by cultural 
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contacts.” It was emphasized that the 
wars and catastrophes of the twen- 
tieth century had not arisen between 
different civilizations but from the “un- 
civilized minorities” within a single 
culture. 

Recommendations addressed to 
UNESCO and to governments and edu- 
cational institutions included the fol- 
lowing: 

1. That contact between East and 
West should be encouraged by a series 
of conferences held in both Eastern 
and Western centres, to be attended by 
groups representing philosophy, sci- 
ence, arts and education. 

2. That suitable books should be 
produced for use in schools and uni- 
versities in both East and West, giving 
an account of the teaching of the 
prophets and religious leaders. 

3. That the teaching of science 
should at all stages be more closely 
associated with the teaching of phil- 
osophy. 

4. That the classics of the East 
should be better known in the West 
than at present and to this end UNESCO 
should establish a committee to choose 
such classics and supervise their pub- 
lication. 

The study forms part of a séries of 
investigations, begun by UNESCO in 
1949, on cultural relations between the 
peoples of different regions. The in- 
quiries are designed to develop inter- 
national understanding by promoting 
among the different peoples a fuller 
appreciation of their ideals, cultural 
achievements and modes of thought 
and feeling. 

The problem of cultural relations 
between Europe and America will be 
discussed at two meetings in 1954. 
One will be held at Sao Paulo, Brazil, 
in July, under UNESCO auspices; the 
other at Geneva in September under 
the auspices of the Recontres Interna- 
tionales. 


Legumes in Agriculture. Published 
by the Food and Agriculture Or- 
ganization of the United Nations, 
Rome. 356 pp. with graphics. $3.00. 


HE two groups of plants of great- 
est importance to world agriculture 
belong to the plant orders Gramineae 
(cereals and grasses) and Legumin- 


osae (peas, beans and the grain, for- 
age and green manure legumes). In 
this publication the present state of 
scientific and practical knowledge on 
the latter group is reviewed by R. O. 
Whyte, G, Nilsson-Leissner and H. C 
Trumble. It is not intended to be a 
textbook on legumes but rather to in- 
dicate the problems which are at pres- 
ent engaging the atiention of agrono- 
mists and others interested in research 
on this matter. 

In Part 1, the authors point out that 
the fertility of many cultivated lands 
has reached a critically low level and 
is still declining seriously. In spite ot 
the use of improved varieties and tech- 
nical improvements in farming, crop 
yields have already declined below 
their former level and are continuing 
downward. Depletion of fertility is in- 
evitable, they declare, under the meth- 
Ods of exploitive farming long prac- 
tised in many parts of the world. 
Such methods include continuous 
cropping of cereals and other non- 
leguminous cash crops. 


The primary deficiency responsible 
for declining crop yields is that of 
available soil nitrogen. Crops grown in 
poor soil respond to artificial fertiliz- 
ers, but these do not give the lasting 
improvement in soil fertility which fol- 
lows organic enrichment and improved 
physical structure, obtainable by rota- 
tional cropping with fast-growing le- 
gumes. Experiments with fast-growing 
legumes or legume/grass mixtures, 
often cheaper to grow than nitrogen- 
ous fertilizers are to purchase, have 
shown that the trend of declining crop 
yields can be reversed. Also the em- 
ployment of an appropriate combina- 
tion of legumes and fertilizers have 
improved a soil low in nitrogen and 
phosphate, 

Besides showing how herbage mix- 
tures based on legumes and grasses 
are available for a wide range of con- 
ditions throughout the more humid- 
temperate regions of the world and 
how legumes may be grown pure or 
in association with grasses in tropical 
and sub-tropical countries, based on 
questionnaires circulated by FAO to all 
tropical countries in August/Septem- 
ber 1951, the authors also discuss 
poisonous plants and weeds, plant in- 
troduction and exploration and the 
production of seeds. The second part 
is devoted to a comprehensive exposi- 
tion of the various species of legumes, 
with respect to their characters, cli- 
matic and soil adaptation, utilization 
and seeding rates. 


This thorough study, to which 
specialists from over thirty-five coun- 
tries contributed, contains many 
graphs and photographs as well as a 
selected bibliography. 
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UNITED 


NATIONS DIGEST 


dates - meetings - decisions - documents 


MAY 5—20 


GENERAL ASSEMBLY 


United Nations Staff Pension Commit- 
tee (closed)—May 17. 

United Nations Conciliation Commis- 
sion for Palestine (closed)—May 20. 
SECURITY COUNCIL 
671st MEETING—May 12 

The Palestine question. 

Complaints by Lebanon on behalf of 
the Governments of the Hashemite 
Kingdom of Jordan and by Israel 
against Jordan: Doc. (S/3180, Adds. 1 
& 2), (S/3195-6). President made stmt. 


ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL COUNCIL 
Commission on Narcotic Drugs 


247th-248th MEETINGS —May 5 

Illicit traffic: approved recommenda- 
tion in report (E/CN.7/L.53) & noted 
docs. Approved Turkish draft proposal 
(E/CN.7/L.62) & adopted draft res. (E/ 
CN.7/L.64). Heard reps. on Communica- 
tions of Zone of Tangier (E/CN.7/L.66 
and 67) and Greece (E/CN.7/AC.5/L 2) 
and noted docs. Held closed meeting tu 
examine problem of acetic anhydride. 
Adopted draft res. (E/CN.7/L.63) on 
Intl control and implementation of 
Conventions. Accepted  (E/CN.7/L.67) 
and adopted (E/CN.7/L.67/Rev.1). 


249th-250th MEETINGS—May 6 

Began debate on 1953 Opium Protocol; 
Drafting of Model Code (E/CN.7/275 
and Add.1). Draft res. (E/CN.7/L.71) 
adopted, on Application of Protocol. 
Discussed (E/CN.7/L.48) and draft 
single convention (E/CN.7/AC.3/3 (Eng- 
lish), and /Rev.2 (French)), with reps. 


UNITED NATIONS POSTAGE STAMPS 
PROGRAM FOR 


251st-252nd MEETINGS—May 7 

Voted on single convention, adopting 
(E/CN.7/L.73). Approved text of doc. 
(12/CN.7/L.65/Rev.1); reps. explained 
votes. Accepted Sections 41, 42 and 43 of 
(E/CN.7/AC.3/3 (English), E/CN.7/AC. 
3/Rev.2 (French) and E/CN.7/L.72), all 
adopted. 


258rd-254th MEETINGS—May 10 
Synthetic narcotic drugs discussed: 
adopted (E/CN.7/L.69) unanimously, as 
amended and (E/CN.7/L.75), after reps. 
stmts. Also adopted (E/CN.7/L.77) and 
(E/CN.7/L.70, L.78, 4.79, 4.80 and L.81). 


dth-256th MEETINGS—May 11 

General debate on Scientific Research: 
also, review of work program and pri- 
orities (E/CN.7/L.49). Noted (E/CN.7/ 
247 and paras. of (E/CN.7/264). 
257th-258th MEETINGS—May 13 

Adopted draft res. (E/CN.7/L.82), fol- 
lowed by general debate on Commis- 
sion’s draft report. Res. (E/CN.7/L.84) 
adopted, as amended. 


259th-260th MEETINGS—May 14 

Discussion cont’d and Commission's 
report adopted, concluding 9th session 
of Commission. 

Credentials Committee (closed)—May 
BT. 

United Nations Children’s Fund Com- 
mittee on Administrative Budget 
(closed)—May 17. 

United Nations Conference on Cus- 
toms Formalities for the Temporary 
Importation of Private Road Motor Ve- 
hicle and for Tourism. 


The most recent issues: 


May 10—Stamp honoring ILO, in two denominations, 3¢ and 8¢. 
First day of issue cancellation will be given to covers sent to the 


NATIONS UNIES 


1954 


lst MEETING—May 11 

SG speech opened Conference; Mr. 
Philippe de Seynes (France) elected 
President, Mr. A. S. Lall (India) and 
Mr. Orencio Nodarse (Cuba) elected 
first and second vice-presidents, respec- 
tively. Agenda (E/CONF.16/1) ‘adopted, 
and President appointed reps. of Ecua- 
dor, the Netherlands and the Philip- 
pines members of Credentials Commit- 
tee. 
2nd-3rd MEETINGS 

General discussion on 2 proposed 
Conventions on Customs Formalities 
with reps. stmts. Work methods also 
discussed; approved formation of 2 
working groups, open to delegs. & 
interested orgs., to prepare draft con- 
ventions, 

Working Parties I and II for prepar- 
ation of Draft Conventions. 


Ist MEETING—May 13 

Adopted drafts (docs. E/CONF.16/4 
and 16) as basis for its discussions. 
2nd MEETING—May 14 

Discussions cont'd. 
3rd MEETING—May 17 

Cont’d consideration of drafts. 
4th MEETING—May 18 

Examination cont’d of 
drafts submitted. 
5th MEETING—May 19 

Consideration of articles 
cont'd. 
TRUSTEESHIP COUNCIL 
Standing Committee on Petitions 

May 17 

Considered working paper No. 49 con- 
cerning rules of procedure for examina- 
tion of petitions. 
159th MEETING—May 19 

Considered doc. T/PET.GENERAL/23 
and began consideration of doc. T/ 
PET.6/332 on Petitions concerning Brit- 
ish Togoland. Adopted 75th report on 


articles to 


to drafts 


Petitions circulated under Rules 85 and 
24, 


NACIONES UNIDAS Bite>a® 


“NATIONS UNIES 


United Nations Postal Administration. Addressed, unstamped 
covers accompanied by remittance to the value of the stamps to 
be affixed should be sent to “UNPA, United Nations, N. Y.,” 
the outside envelope being marked “FDC-ILO.” Orders mailed 
after midnight of the day of issue will be too late for servicing. 


Coming issues: 


Oct. 25—United Nations Day stamp, in two denominations. 


Dec. 10—Human Rights Day stamp, in two denominations. 


All United Nations postage stamps so far issued are available at face value from the United Nations 
Postal Administration, United Nations, N. Y. 
Sterling area: UNPA, branch office, Russell Square House, Russell Square, London, W.C.1, England. 
Switzerland: Palais des Nations, Geneva, Switzerland. 
For list of stamps, order forms, information on first day covers, write to United Nations Postal Ad- 
ministration, United Nations, New York. 
There is available a monograph, written by Mr. Sol Glass, and entitled “The Story of the United 
Nations postage stamps.” It gives the complete history of the United Nations postal issues through 
1952. Price 25 cents. Send orders to Sales and Circulation Section, United Nations, N. Y. (coin, 


check Or money order). 


On sale at the boskahon, United Nations Headquarters, or by mail from The Washington Press, 43 


William Street, Newark 2 


, N. J., or through philatelic trade channels—an album devoted exclusively 


to United Nations stamps, with background information concerning the stamps and the United 


Nations generally. Price $1.50. 
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UNITED NATIONS 
BROADCASTS 





UNITED STATES AND CANADA 


Broadcasts 


UNITED NATIONS TODAY, a comprehensive 15-minute sum- 
mary of the latest news, featuring the recorded voices of 
delegates taking part in sessions and on-the-scene reports 
of United Nations activities around the world, is carried 
Mondays through Fridays over some 250 stations, includ- 
ing the Mutual Broadcasting System and the United 
Nations’ Network for Peace. In New York City, Stations 
WEVD, WWRL and WMCA carry this program. (WMCA 
and WWRL 10:45-11:00 p.m.) 


UNITED NATIONS ON THE RECORD, a weekly 15-minute pro- 
gram featuring the voices of leaders in many parts of the 
world. In the United States, a series is carried by the 
Columbia Broadcasting System on Saturdays, 6:15-6:30 
p.m., (WCBS, N. Y.). In Canada, the Trans-Canada Net- 
work broadcasts “On ‘the Record” on Sundays, 6:15 to 
6:30 p.m. | 


Qe 


THE U.N. STORY, a weekly 15-minute transcribed dramatic 
series, is devoted to the humanitarian aspects of the 
United Nations. Programs are carried over some 600 
stations in the United States. In New York City: Stations 
WNBC (11:15-11:30 p.m., Sundays), WNYC (6:00- 
6:15 p.m., Tuesdays), WHLI and WHOM. 


MEMO FROM THE WN., a weekly 15-minute transcribed fea- 
ture program on the social and economic activities of the 
United Nations, is broadcast over the Dominion Network 
of Canada, 8:45 to 9:00 p.m., Thursdays. 


—_——__q— 


UNITED NATIONS NEWS, a 5-minute summary of news, is 
broadcast Monday-Friday from 6:50-6:55 p.m. over Sta- 
tion WNYC, New York City. 


Principal meetings of the United Nations are broad- 
cast over Station WNYC in New York City (mornings: 
11:00 a.m. to 1:00 p.m.; afternoons: 3:00 p.m. to close). 

Times of these and other United Nations broadcasts 
are given in local newspapers. All correspondence should 
be addressed to Radio Division, United Nations, N. Y. 





UNITED NATIONS SALES AGENTS 


ARGENTINA: Editorial Sudamericana, Alsina 500, Buenos Aires. 

AUSTRALIA: H. A. Goddard, 255a George St., Sydney, and 90 Queen St., 
Melbourne; Melbourne University Press, Carlton N.3, Victoria. 

BELGIUM: Agence et Messageries de la Presse S.A., 14-22 rue du Persil, 
Bruxelles; W. H. Smith & Son, 71-75 Boulevard Adolphe-Max, Bruxelles. 

BOLIVIA: Libreria Selecciones, Casilla 972, La Paz. 

BRAZIL: Livraria Agir, Rio de Janeiro, Sao Paulo and Belo Horizonte. 

CANADA: Ryerson Press, 299 Queen St. West, Toronto; Periodica, Inc., 
5112 Ave. Papineau, Montreal 34, Canada. 

CEYLON: Associated Newspapers of Ceylon, Lake House, Colombo. 

CHILE: Libreria Ivens, Moneda 822, Santiago, and Editoriai de! Pacifico, 
Ahumada 57, Santiago. 

CHINA: The World Book Company Ltd., 99 Chung King Road, Ist Section, 
Taipeh, Taiwan; Commercial Press, 211 Honan Road, Shanghai. 

COLOMBIA: Libreria América, Medellin; Libreria Nacional Ltda., Bar- 
ranquilla. 

COSTA RICA: Trejos Hermanos, Apartado 1313, San José. 

CUBA: La Casa Belga, O'Reilly 455, La Habana. 

CZECHOSLOVAKIA: Ceskoslovensky Spisovatel, Narodni Trida 9, Praha 1. 

DENMARK: Einar Munksgoard, Ltd., Norregade 6, Kobenhavn, K. 

DOMINICAN REPUBLIC: Libreria Dominicana, Mercedes 49, Ciudad Trujillo. 

ECUADOR: Libreria Cientifica, Guayaquil and Quito. 

EGYPT: Librairie ‘La Renaissance d’Egypt,’’ 9 Sh. Adly Pasha, Cairo. 

EL SALVADOR: Manuel Novas y Cia., la. Avenida sur 37, San Salvador. 

FINLAND: Akateeminen Kirjakauppa, 2, Keskuskatu, Helsinki. 

FRANCE: Editions A. Pedone, 13 rue Soufflot, Paris V. 

GREECE: ‘’Eleftheroudakis,’’ Place de la Constitution, Athénes. 

GUATEMALA: Goubaud & Cia, Ltda., 5a Avenida sur 28, Guatemala. 

HAITI: Librairie “‘A la Caravelle,” Boite Postale 111-B, Port-au-Prince. 

HONDURAS: Libreria Panamericana, Tegucigalpa. 

HONG KONG: The Swindon Book Co., 25 Nathan Road, Kowloon. 

ICELAND: Bokaverzlun Sigfusar Eymondssonar H.F., Austurstraeti 18, 
Reykjavik. 

INDIA: Oxford Book and Stationery Co., Scindia House, New Delhi, and 
17, Park Street, Calcutta; P. Varadachary & Co., 8 Linghi Chetty St., 
Madras |. 

INDONESIA: Pembangunan, Ltd., Genung Sahari 84, Djakarta. 

IRAN: Ketab-Khaneh Danesh, 293 Saadi Avenue, Tehran. 

IRAQ: Mackenzie’s Bookshop, Baghdad 

ISRAEL: Blumstein’s Bookstores Ltd , 35 Allenby Road, Tel-Aviv. 

ITALY: Libreria Commissionaria Sansoni, Via Gina Capponi 26, Firenze. 

LEBANON: Librairie Universelle, Beyrouth. 

LIBERIA: J. Momolu Kamara, Monrovia; Albert Gemayel, Monrovia. 

LUXEMBOURG: Librairie J. Schummer, Luxembourg. 

MEXICO: Editorial Hermes S.A., Ignacio Mariscal 41, México, D.F. 

NETHERLANDS: N.V. Martinus Nijhoff, Lange Voorhout 9, ‘s-Gravenhage. 

NEW ZEALAND: United Nations Association of New Zealand, C.P.O. 
1011, Wellington. 

NORWAY: Johan Grundt Tanum Forlag, Kr. Augustsgt. 7A, Oslo. 

PAKISTAN: Thomas & Thomas, Fort Mansion, Frere Road, Karachi; Pub- 
lishers United, 176 Anarkali, Lahore; The Pakistan Cooperative Book 
Society, Chittagong and Dacca (E. Pakistan). 

PANAMA: José Menéndez, Plaza de Arango, Panama. 

PARAGUAY: Moreno Hermanos, Asuncién. 

PERU: Liberia Internacional del Peri, Lima and Arequipa. 

PHILIPPINES: Alemar’s Book Store, 749 Rizal Avenue, Manila. 

PORTUGAL: Livraria Rodrigues, 186, Rua Aurea, Lisboa. 

SINGAPORE: The City Book Store, Ltd., Winchester House, Collyer Quay. 

SWEDEN: C. E. Fritze’s Kungl, Hovbokhandel A-B, Fredsgatan 2, Stockho!m. 

SWITZERLAND: Libraire Payot S.A., Lausanne, Genéve; Hans Raunhardt, 
Kirchgasse 17, Zurich 1. 

SYRIA: Librairie Universelle, Damas. 

THAILAND: Pramuan Mit Ltd., 55 Chakrawat Road, Wat Tuk, Bangkok. 

TURKEY: Librairie Hachette, 469 Istiklal Caddesi, Beyoglu, Istanbul. 

UNION OF SOUTH AFRICA: Van Schaik’s Bookstore, Box 724, Pretoria. 

UNITED KINGDOM: H.M. Stationery Office, P. O. Box 569, London, S.E. } 
(and at H.M.S.O. Shops). 

UNITED STATES OF AMERICA: International Documents Service, Columbia 
University Press, 2960 Broadway, New York 27, N. Y. 

URUGUAY: Representacién de Editoriales, Prof. H. D’Elia, Av. 18 de Julio 
1333, Montevideo. 

VIET-NAM: Papeterie-Librairie Nouvelle Albert Portail, Boite Postale 283, 
Saigon. 

YUGOSLAVIA: Drzavno Preduzece, Jugoslovenska Knjiga, Terazije 27-11, 
Beograd. 
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United Nations publications can also be obtained from following firms: 

AUSTRIA: B. Willerstorff, Waagplatz, 4, Salzburg; Gerold & Co., |. 
Graben 31, Wien 1. 

GERMANY: Elwert & Meurer, Hauptstrasse 101, Berlin—Schoeneberg; W. E. 
Saarbach, Gereonstrasse 25-29, Koeln (22c); Alex. Horn, Spiegelgasse 
9, Wiesbaden. 

JAPAN: Maruzen Company, Ltd., 6 Tori-Nichome, Nihonbashi, Tokyo 
Central. 

SPAIN: Libreria Bosch, 11 Ronda Universidad, Barcelona. 



























* Orders and inquiries from countries where sales agents have not yet 
been appointed may be sent to: Sales Section, United Nations Office, 
Palais des Nations, Geneva, Switzerland; or Sales Section, United Nations, 
New York, U.S.A. 








UNITED NATIONS REVIEW 


Beginning the first of July, the United Nations magazine 
becomes a monthly, with a new cover, new format, 
and new name—the Review. Interesting articles and colorful 
illustrated features will provide the background 
essential to a grasp of the aims, scope and global activities 
of the United Nations and iis related specialized agencies. 


The Review will succeed the Bulletin 
which has been published for eight years. 


Wholly devoted to the interpretation of the cause of 


the United Nations, the Review will tell the story 
of all parts of the world working together to solve 
their many problems and will be an aid 

to public understanding of international affairs. 


Published monthly (beginning the first of July) 
Each volume indexed. 


Single copy 40 cents 
Annual subscription, including index (postpaid) $4.50 
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